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On the Other Side of the Mountain 


By Judith de Beverly 


LOWLY and solemnly the little 
maid and the sad-eyed old dog 
trudged up the mountain. They had 
been climbing the height since dawn, 
and, when at last they had reached the 
summit, the child was sobbing in evi- 
The old dog lick- 
ed the little hands, and gazed in seem- 


dent disappointment. 


ing wonder into the child’s tear-stained 
face. 

“QO Nero!” the child sobbed, “what 
a mean man the Creator must be to put 
all the pretty fairies and story folks so 
far down towards the foot cf the moun- 
would see it all, 
the great, big world Father Jean has 
© Nero! can't 
me, 


tain. I thought we 


told us so much about. 
Tell 


ever see what is on the other side of 


you understand? wont we 
the mountain?” 

But the old dog only licked the little 
hands in silent wonder. 

* *K * * 

How the giddy, dancing stars seemed 
to mock her! Yes, and there below her 
Paris; Paris, with its 
myriad tapers, gleaming like some huge 
candelabra swung the 
To the woman’s tired eyes, the 


window was 


from starry 
dome. 
mystic darkness all about seemed to 
slowly mould itself into dim cathedral 
walls; while the broad promenade be- 
yond might be the oft-trod nave down 
which, for centuries, both saint and sin- 
ner have sought the same altars—hope, 


ambition and love! The soft, caressing 
starlight on the upturned face left that 
effect which strive to fix. A 
strong, dark face, half madonna, half 
Magdalene; the face of a woman who 
has known the intensity of suffering, the 
exquisiteness of joy—Marie de \ ille, 
the actress, then the idol of Paris. 


artists 


Her voice, deep and passionate, seem- 
ed to blend strangely with the weird 
music of the night: 


““Q world! so few the years we live, 
Would the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed!’ 


“Sad little woman, poor old doggie, 
we have never yet seen what is on the 
other side of the mountain—you and 
te 

“Madam, your car is ready,” the maid 
announced, breaking in upon her rev- 
erie. 

“Tell Francois | will be there pres- 
ently, Nanette,” she answered her. 

Then, as she tied the lace scarf about 
her beautiful hair, she murmured to the 
face of the woman she saw there in the 
mirror: “Forget the past for to-night, 
dear; for is not all Paris waiting for 
you? Yes, waiting for poor Marie to 
make them happy!” 

* * * * 
It was the eve of Easter, and over the 


quiet hills of Fontainebleau the soft 
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chiming of an angelus was heard, sum- 
moning the faithful, bidding them bring 
their offerings to the happy feast of the 
Resurrection. Many a tired peasant, 
wearied by the long day’s toil in the 
sunny vineyards, sought consolation of 
soul in the little stone chapel on the 
mountain. 

Within, the soft rose-hued rays of the 
sanctuary light fell upon the white hair 
and the pale, ascetic face of the little 
Father, devoutly repeating his evening 
office. A saintly old man, grown old in 
the service of God and his little flock. 

How still, how solemn, how remote 
from all worldliness seemed this peace- 
ful shrine of prayer on the eve of the 
Resurrection! The very candies on the 
spotless altar were sputtering forth tiny 
gusts of dazzling flame, as if they, too, 
were happy in the beautiful promises of 
the Arisen One. 

Then, almost irreverently, the throb- 
bing and fussing of a motor car per- 
vaded this holy stillness, and finally 
down the dimly-lighted aisle came a 
gleam of gold and the sound of clank- 
ing steel. The intruder was Captain 
Francois Valois, just home from the 
glories of the late war; and he repaired 
to the little chapel that his first greet- 
ings might be to his Uncle Jean, the 
reverend Father of Fontainebleau. 

“Home to you at last, Uncle Jean,” 
the handsome soldier was saying ; “after 
fighting for beloved France as 
gloriously, I trust, as my tempestuous 
old ancestors did. But, I have come for 
your blessing, mon cher uncle!” 

“Well said, mon fils,” the Father re- 
pitied, “but, tell me more of your vic- 
tories, more of your honors, that my 
blessing may come from the full heart 
of a proud old uncle.” 

“You have taught us, 
youth should be 
young man 
already 


our 


uncle, that 
ever modest,” the 
laughed; “and I am 


certain that you have fol- 


lowed us through the different cam- 
paigns as faithfully as if you had been 
on the field.” 

“True,” the old man answered; “but 
it is of that noblest and proudest of vic- 
tories that f would know. Tell me, boy, 
have you conquered Captain 
Francois Valois?” 

The bright glow of pride and happi- 
ness slowly receded from the soldier’s 
face, and it was not until after a 
long and intense silence that the low 
answer came: 

“T love her still, Uncle; and the wine 
cup, you know, helps us to forget the 
past!” 

There was a sad light in the old man’s 
eyes as he went on to say: 

“Francois, do you recollect how years 
ago, when you and Paul were boys, one 
sunny Easter morning I came upon you 
in yonder wood, and found you commit- 
ting your first crime—robbing a 
partridge’s nest?” 


yet 


“I do, Uncle, and I also remember 
how gently you reproved us, explaining 
that it was our first affair of honor, and 
telling us that in the years to come 
we should find the great affair of life 
naught but one of honor.” 

“So it is,” Father Jean replied. “True, 
the world names you a great man, Cap- 
tain Francois Valois, but here in our 
little world this dishonorable gaming 
and drinking of yours is an affair of 
honor. The priest must bless and for- 


give—but the man, he cannot forget the 
pride of a noble race!” 
* * * * 
Then again that same solemn still- 
ness pervaded the little chapel, save for 


the rustle of the reverend Father’s 
gown as he passed out through the 
sacristy. And there, under the dim rays 
of the altar lights, a proud figure was 
bending low before the tabernacle of 
his God. Something glistened on the 


pure white altar rail—a tear from the 





PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SCORCHER 


Great Man’s eye, one penitent tear—but 
the Arisen Christ received no offering 
more beautiful. 

“For her and Thee, O my Creator!” 
he whispered. 

* K * * 

The following appeared in a Paris 
journal month later: “A most 
dreadful automobile accident! The car 
of our beloved Marie de Ville collided 


one 


ocg 


with one belonging to a prominent mili- 
tary officer, and the mysterious part of 
the whole disaster is that, when help 
arrived, the victims were found dying 
in each other’s arms, a strange smile 
upon both their faces, while Marie was 
murmuring over and over again, as if 
in a dream: ‘Yes, beloved, at last we 
have seen what is on the other side of 
the mountain—you and I!” 


Parable of the Prodigal Scorcher 


By J. C. Cunningham 


OW, there was a certain man who 

had two sons; and the younger of 

the two said unto his father, “Father, 

give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.”’ 

And forthwith the father, hearkening 
to his son’s cry, giveth unto him his 
living, and forthwith the son made 
ready to purchase himself an automo- 
bile. 

And it came to pass that the son sent 
letters broadcast over the land beseech- 
ing the different companies for their 
catalogues that he might know from 
studying thereof what he might buy. 

And, behold, in a few days he was 
overrun with information 
sought. 

Yes, verily, I say unto you, it was 


whereof he 


necessary that the mail carrier deliver 
his mail in a dray, so great was the size 
and heft thereof. 

And he read the claims of the divers 
makers unto himself, whereupon he be- 
held according to the writings that verily 
the automobiles were all good, not one 
but holdest records. 

And he read the maker’s writings 
from the rising of the sun until the 
going down thereof. 

And he could not make out which car 
he would buy. 


And he sighed deeply and sayeth to 
himself, “Alas! | knoweth not what to 
do; and while he contemplateth, a man 
cometh unto him with goggled eyes and 
gloves that reacheth unto his 
shoulders. 


nigh 


And, behold, the man was good to 
look upon, like unto a man that maketh 
love unto a fair woman. 

And he spake with great understand- 
ing and politeness, and explaineth the 
automobile which he represented so it 
was more beautiful than a dream. 

And the son beheld with naked eye 
that to manipulate it requireth nothing 
but to watch the road. 

And while the first man spake an- 
other automobile came like unto the 
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speed of lightning and with the noise 
of many winds accompanied by thunder 
a little out of gear. 

And the second man explaineth to the 
son the advantage of his machine, say- 
ing: “It is written in the official report 
that this one, and only this one, holdeth 
the record for durability in the endur- 
ance runs.” 

And, behold, before he finished his ex- 
planation, still another machine cometh 
like unto a Kansas cyclone that is be- 
lated. 

And the driver of it proceedeth at once 
to explain the merits of his car, even 
yet before the others had completed 
their explanations. 

And so it continued until the second 
watch of the night. More came, and 
more kept coming, and each and every 
driver sweareth by the staff of Moses 
that he represented the best car. 

And the son was sorely bewildered. 

And he arose and sat down and rent 
his union suit and threw ashes and dust 
upon himself and prayed for wisdom 
that he might choose the best automo- 
bile. 

And in the stilly night he had a vision 
in which he beheld the automobile he 
would buy. 

And straightway when the morning 
came did he buy, and the price was thir- 
ty shekels of silver. 

And it is not written whether he re- 
ceived a rake-off or not. 

And as he proceeded on the road- 
ways glistening like unto a rainbow he 
smiled unto himself, and the breadth 
of the smile was even ten cubits from 
one end thereof unto the other. 

And he reckoned not whereof he 
went, but like unto one possessed of 
devils he smote only the high places, 
traveling at the speed of double geared 
lightning. 

And it came to pass that he ran into 
a farmer’s carriage and, lo, the carriage 


was smashed into smithereens. And he 
wist not why it was so. 

Yea, nothing was left whereof it 
might be recognized that i. was a car- 
riage. 

And ail that were within the carriage, 
excepteth the farmer, his wife, his sons, 
his daughters and his maid servant, 
were destroyed. 

And nothing was left of the automo- 
bile whereof it might be known as an au- 
tomobile, except the horn. 

And the farmer exceeding 
wroth and gat himself to one learned in 
law and he replevened all the young 
man’s property, each and everything 
firmly by those present. 

And the son was also thrust into pris- 
on whereof he stayed until the pass- 
over. 

And he abode in prison until he tele- 
graphed his father that he assist him 
out of his scrape. 

And the old man gat himself unto a 
lawyer and it came to pass that they 
proveth that the son passeth not the 
speed limits and that the farmer runneth 
into the automobile instead of he into 
the farmer. 

And the son wept on the father’s neck, 
and great was the rejoicing thereof. 

And the father taketh again his son 
unto his house and killeth the fatted calf. 

And it came to pass that all the neigh- 
bors attended the feast. 

Yea, verily, I say unto you so great 
was the eating and drinking thereof that 
many a one as he returneth home fell by 
the wavside; some managed to call a 
hack in time, while yet others did not 
know whereof they did go, neither cared 
thev. 

And it was so. 


waxed 





Through Balkan Fairy Lands With the Automobile 


By Felix J. 


ap aeoagibaeadgesce close to the 
beaten paths automobilists favor 


in their European tours there lie new 


routes—routes more beautiful, more 
fascinating than any others—where on 
the continent, into which the automobile 
is still to come, but upon which, it is 
safe to the 


carried its pioneer, the fotlowers will be 


Say, once motor car has 


legion. To those who are believers in 
the axiom that a bit of rough road is 
not always to be despised, the Balkans 
offer to the automobilist some of the 
most charming bits of roadway in the 
world. 

Along the Adriatic’s eastern coast, 
paralleling the Dalmatian archipelago, 
runs a country road, binding town with 
take the 
these settle- 


town. Travelers nowadays 
steamers plying between 
ments, stopping off where and when 
they will, and this steamer line would 
prove handy relief for the automobile 
tourist any time he may elect to tempo- 


rarily forsake the land for the sea. 


Koch, A.B. 


Starting from Trieste, the tourist goes 
over splendid roads to Miramar, home 
of Maximilian of Mexico before he en- 
tered on the ill-starred expedition te 
Aztec-land. Miramar is now rivaled on- 
ly by Versailles in its magnificent ter- 
races and shrubbery. There are good 
cafes and restaurants at Miramar and 
our tourist may wash the dirt and dust 
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of travel from himself by a plunge in 
the surf in good old Istrian fashion. 
From here the route continues to Ro- 
vigno, a fishing town, famous for sar- 
dines and hazel nuts, and for its mag- 
nificent olive groves along the sea. Af- 
ter a day’s ride down along the coast 
nothing is so refreshing as a lazy even- 
ing siesta beneath the olives of Rovigno, 
where the cicadas are always willing to 
hum a lullaby. From Rovigno to Pola 
the coast is less interesting, and our 
tourist may be only wise if he take his 
car by steamer, at small cost, to the great 
naval city of Austria. Here, however, 
caution is necessary, for Pola is a for- 
bidden city, and every stranger who en- 
ters it is regarded as a spy, so to avoid 
unpleasantness let our tourist continue 
on by boat to Zara, where his tour 
among the real south-European scenery 
and life will begin. 

The picturesqueness of the coast 
from this point on baffles description— 
fringed by an archipelago from which. 
centuries ago, the trees were cut, so 
that, in wind and storm, the soil has 
come down, with the result that to-day 
the peaks rise from an azure sea, snowy 
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white and melting to blue themselves in 
distance. At the base of these cones of 
white, little towns, with terra-cotta roofs 
and white or lemon-colored walls, are 
built, and in these dwell the personi- 
fications of costume. Every town has 
its distinctive dress for its men and its 


women, for its young men and its young 


women, and for its aged of both sexes, 
On 
the other hand there is as vital a differ- 
ence in costume between dwellers of two 
towns only five miles apart as there is 


and these costumes never change. 


between those of one town and another 
five hundred distant. Red and 
blue and white are the favorite combi- 
nations, and added to this riot of color 
there is a lavishness of gilt embroidery 
and of silver buttons, entailed through 
generations, that gives to a_ village 
group the kaleidoscopic color effects of 
the rainbow. In each town there is 
something to interest our tourist, too; 
in Zara the manufacture of the world- 
famous maraschino; in Sebenico the 
preparation of insecticides from _ the 
wild daisy, which is rather unique; and 
at Spalatro, where one could linger days 
in content, the old Roman palace of the 
Emperor Diocletian, inside of which the 
entire town is built, so that when you 
come up from the sea you find not a 
put Short exploring 
tours into the back country, among the 


miles 


city a palace. 





THROUGH BALKAN 


—"“ SPLENDID ROADS, 


beautiful Dalmatian hills, the foothills 
of the higher Balkans, are, of course, 
available at almost every stage of the 
tour. 

At Ragusa our tourist finds himself 
in the summer land of the Balkans, the 
Riviera of the east Adriatic, and here 
magnificent hotels built on tall 
deres above the sea, await and welcome 
him and his car. 


belvi- 


Taking the boat again for a rest of a 
day or so, our tourist lands at Cattaro, 
on the famous Bocches or fiords that 
many claim to be tne most gorgeous 
natural wonder of Europe. From Cat- 
taro a serpentine road leads up into 
Montenegro, Eight hours is the time 
it takes the stage to travel this, but our 
tourist may follow another automobile 
which now takes the tri-weekly mail 
from the sea to the capital, Cetigne, 
in far less time if he is foolish enough 


HEWN 


FAIRY LANDS 


FROM SOLID ROCK "—— 


to rush in place of proceeding leisurely 
along so as to enjoy the trip. 

All Montenegro then, with its splen- 
did roads, hewn from the solid rock it- 
The people are 
and while the fare is 
so plain that one does well to take pro- 


self, lies open to him. 
most hospitable, 


visions along with them into the inter- 
ior, still you may be sure that wherever 
you may go that you will always find 
enough for you to at least exist. 

Down in than 


thirty years ago human life was worth 


Bosnia, where less 
less than it is to-day in Macedonia, the 
Austro-Hungarians have built a splen- 
did network of roads that permit of 
enjoyable mountain riding by easy 
and the heart of 
the Balkans, and which are yet com- 
the automobile. 


ascents descents, in 


paratively virgin to 


From Banjaluga our tourist may follow 


a stream through the cafion country to 











THE 


—“AND THE CHRISTIAN DAMES IN WHITE ARE 


Rjeka, and thence on to the capital, one 
of the most fascinating cities to the 
lover of Oriental life, in all the world. 
Out from Sarajevo a good road takes 
him into the Herzegovina to Mostar, the 
district town, where the veiled Turkish 
and the Christian 
white are legion. Here, too, scenery 
and costumery combine to tempt the 
camera 


women dames in 


with invader of 
this land must go armed, unless he is 
prepared to forever look back over his 
failure to have one with regret. 


which every 


Still farther east, along the Danube, 
from Belgrade on, there is the possi- 
bility of a long and interesting ride. 
Servia, however, and, in fact, the entire 
lower Danube, is hardly sufficiently at- 
tractive, and the Serbs are no friends of 


the automobite. During the coronation 


festivities last fall an automobile agent 
from Detroit landed in Belgrade in the 
hope of doing some business, but he 
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LEGION’ — 


quickly gave it up in disgust, Roumania, 
Bu- 
carest is a second Paris, with wide, well- 


however, is another proposition. 


paved streets and long chaussées, and 
its invasion by American motor tourists 
is bound to grow steadily ; still, touring 
for any great distance in Roumania is 
apt to pall. The country is largely flat 
and the villages so poverty-stricken as 
Further, the hand 
of famine is well on the land, and if 


to be unattractive. 


our adventurcus tourist does carry his 
stock of provisions along with him he 
is apt to go without food. 

Southern Bulgaria, for one willing to 
pay the expenses of shipping his car by 
rail to Sofia, affords one of the most 
charming outings in the Balkan lands— 
two days to the south to Rila Monastery, 
the great cloister of the Greek monks, in 
which, it is claimed, Miss Stone was 
hidden away a night or two of her cap- 


tivity. Strangers stay an entire day at 














the monastery, exploring its picturesque 
crannies and its museum and library 
and wandering afoot into the mountains 
Then 
there are two days back again, through 


to the hermits scattered about. 


vilages that are different from any one 
sees elsewhere on earth, . . ._ the 
house walls of adobe, but covered over 
with drying tobacco and peppers, and 
the upper floors projecting until joined 
with the neighbor across the way by 
grape-vine trellises from which our tour- 
ist may pluck the juicy pendant bunches 
as he rides through. 
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All the. Balkan lands in fact are in- 
describably beautiful, and the wonder of 
it is that they have not been toured 
through by automobilists long before 
this, The terror of Macedonia, however, 
has attached itself to all the states south 
of Buda-Pest, and the 
“the Balkans” 
visions of risking one’s life in order to 


very words 


seem to conjure up 
penetrate a region of brigandage and 
outlawry alone. Far be it from this 
proving so—as any motor tourist willing 
to make the attempt will find to his un- 
ending delight. 








Wheel 


By James Stone Reese 


HESE two, having had double- 
harness plans as an objective for 

some time, had recently received a jar 
to their Mencken, the year 
back, thinking himself secure in a lu- 
crative position, had, perhaps unwisely, 


hopes. 


invested certain savings in a small au- 
tomobile, bought second-hand; for he 
had reasoned, perhaps not unwisely, 
that his courtship of Alice Garton could 
be conducted on so much more satis- 
factory basis while automobiling than 
it could when hampered by the envi- 
ronment of a stuffy parlor with human 
attributes in the shape of small broth- 
ers. 

The buying of the car was easy; oh, 
so easy. (And just why it is so much 
easier to buy a car than sell one, the 
modern ethics of mercantilism fail ut- 
terly to explain.) The seller had very 
little landing Laurence 
Mencken, who, though by no means an 


trouble 


easy mark, possibly had his usual care- 
ful discriminating sense blunted by the 
fact that the motor fever held him in 
such rigorous grasp his caution was 
squeezed out thereby. 

Possibly the seller was aware of this 





fact, so he only used a few of the stock 
reasons for selling: “Going to buy a big- 
ger car.” “Have no time to use a car.” 
“Am hard up and must have money.” A 
whole lot more were not used at all. 
They were not necessary. Mencken was 
landed. 

The first trip out after the purchase 
was ideal. The day was fair and a speed 
was attained which seemed to the lovers 
to approach flying, each road surround- 
ing Riverton apparently wound through 
“The fever” and love 
had got so strong a _ hold upon 
Mencken that a presentment of coming 
troubles which tried to force itself up- 


a new Arcadia. 


on him was not entertained for a mo- 
ment. He even chuckled mentally at 
the manner in which he had so cheaply 
“done” the seller of that car. 

The next trip was productive of 
smirched clothing, and bad temper, for 
the motor had even thus soon com- 
menced its fell work of destroying hap- 
piness. Merrily they had _ whizzed 
away from home only to be obliged to 
stop when a mile out by the inevitable 
“something wrong,” and after Mencken 


had taken out the spark plugs a few 
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times and so marred the screw heads of 
the vibrator adjustments that each look- 
ed like the wicked eye of some evil ser- 
pent, he didn’t ruminate half so much 
on how he had “done”’ the seller. Those 
constantly fouling spark plugs were get- 
ting on his nerves with the blisters on 
his hands, 

He ceased to take Alice automobii- 
ing, substituting old Abram, a faithful 
servitor of his father for years before 
he, Mencken, was born. For he rea- 
soned that the old negro could more 
easily bear his cuss words and possibly 
lend him more aid in getting the car 
home than Alice. In all of which his 
ideas were correct. After a couple of 
trips whereon the car had worked pas- 
sably well, Abram, who had learned (?) 
the idiosyncracies of motive power, was 
allowed to take it out alone one even- 
ing. The promptness with which he did 
not return put Mencken wise to the 
cause, and mounting his bicycle he start- 
ed forth to investigate. A few miles out 
he discerned lighted lamps in the road 
ahead. On coming up to them they 
proved to be those on his car. Old Abe 
wes seated on a wayside stone rubbing 
his head, the picture of dejection. 

“*Taint no use, Mars Menks. 
no use ’tall. Dishher car am plum hoo- 
dooed. I dun fotch her out dis fur an’ 
she dun stuck fo’ fair. I dun took out 
bofe de spark plugs and wipe ‘em mos’ 
a millum times, an’ de viblater I’ve 
dun twisted all the ways you did. Den 
I fotch de crank an’ tu’n an’ tu’n till I 
wos mos’ wore out. 


*Taint 


W’en I was givin’ 
time a 
’splosion cum an’ de crank cum roun’ 
an’ mos’ haid wide 
"Deed taint no use, Mars Menks!” 
So hiring a horse these two, Abe rid- 
ing the animal and Mencken steering 
the towed car, could have been seen dis- 


up an’ tu’nin’ fer de las’ 


bus’ my open. 


consolate'y wending their way near mid- 


night into Riverton. The next day it 
required the services of a mechanic to 
again get the car on its running be- 
havior. 

* * * * 

“It’s no use, Allie, I’ve tried every 
known device beneath the burning sun 
and a whole lot more, to get rid of the 
wreck, but no one wants the car even 
as little as I do.” And Mencken pulled 
dejectedly at his cigar which had gone 
out. 

“Have 
dear?” 


you tried raffling, Menks 

“Tried it? Rather! Put up the beast 
(by name only) at Zorn’s Hotel one 
night and after selling two chances in 
as many hours had to buy ’em back 
and stand a round of drinks because 
the yaps agreeing to take them thought 
I was raffling a new species of self-bind- 
ing reaper. No, I'll have to take it to 
the city and offer a bunch of cigarettes 
to some easy mark who will agree to 
take it off my hands.” 

But a whole lot of queer things hap- 
pen in villages as well as in large cities. 
To prove it willing victim Mencken 
found he was not to be exempt. 

“T'll just trot out the old crock for 
one more try, Allie, before pronouncing 
the obsequies. Then if it don’t meas- 
ure up I will be ready with my 
‘Requiescat in Pace’ and bury her far 
from the madding crowd of this be- 
nighted village.” 

“Don’t go out in the hateful thing 
again, Menks dear, something may hap- 
pen.” 

“It did happen,” replied Mencken, 
“when I put the money in it we had in- 
tended for our marriage.” 

“Don’t regret that; you acted for the 
best. How did you know that the next 
week that hateful Mr. Briggs was going 
to reduce your salary? Don’t you think 
you have any chance for the position 
with Bartlett?” 











“Not the least little bit. 1 might 
have had but for this confounded 
dragon. But he is dead set against mo- 
tor cars, and won’t have anyone round 
him who has ever owned one.” 

So that afternoon Mencken for the 
last time took out the car for a final try 
at making it go. William Bartlett, own- 
er of the largest cotton duck factory in 
Riverton, chose the same day for try- 
ing a blooded mare he had bought. Ac- 
companied by his little son (who folks 
said occupied the one tender spot in his 
father’s heart), Bartlett took the same 
road out of the village that Mencken 
had. As Bartlett was approaching the 
crest of a hill, one of the traces broke 
and the snap thereof caused the mare to 
become frantic. Dashing forward down 
the hill she was soon beyond the con- 
trol of her driver. 

“Sit tight, Ned lad, papa will save 
you,” exclaimed Bartlett; even his 
strength was fast waning in his unavail- 
ing efforts to stop the animal. Half 
way down they began overtaking a mo- 
tor car, which increased both the 
driver’s and the animal’s terror. To 
himself Bartlett had to admit that his 
nerve was gone. 

But that of Mencken was not. At once 
he took in the situation. And as the 
maddened mare came abreast of him he 
leaned far out of the car while steering 
with his left hand, and grasping the 
bridle by the time the foot of the hill 
was reached he had the beast under 
control. After somewhat regaining his 
composure and calming the child, Bart- 
lett approached the car. 

“See here, youngster, maybe you 
don’t know it but you have made a 

friend to-day, you and your thunder 
wagon. And any man who can manage 
a machine and a crazy mare at the 
same time when I fail to do it with the 
horse alone I want to know a bit bet- 
ter. Maybe I can accomplish that re- 
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sult easier at closer quarters. The posi- 
tion at the office is yours when you want 
to begin holding it down, and at $500 
per year more than I am paying to the 
man who had it before you. No, don’t 
thank me. We may not get along a 
little bit and you may be glad in con- 
sequence ‘to leave me. By the way, 
someone told me you wanted to sell this 
car of yours. How much do you want 
for it?” 

“Really, Mr. Bartlett, your goodness 
is overpowering; but the car isn’t worth 
very much. Beside I hope to get an- 
other when able. The fever is so strong, 
you know, and I would not want tec 
come to you under false pretences. May- 
be you will reconsider your offer when 
you know that.” 

“Now look here, Mencken, my ideas 
on automobiles have become somewhat 
modified in the past ten minutes. In 
fact, I think that fever of yours is a bit 
infectious, and I may be buying a car 
myself some day soon. Horse flesh has 
gotten on my nerves. I'll get Boyd to 
mail you a check for $1,000 to-morrow. 
Give the car to old Abe. He'll like it. 
Here comes the old rascal now with his 
mule. Here, Abe, here’s an automobile 
for you.” 

And when that evening Mencken re- 
counted the adventure to Alice in the 
happiness of their moonlight walk (not 
ride!) their new-found joy at the turn 
of fortune’s wheel signalized the dawn 
of a brighter day. 

“And, Allie dearest, old Abe was as 
delighted as he hauled the car back 
to town with his old mule as though he 
were driving it with its own power. For 
between you and me, when I started 
down that hill the motor had absolutely 
refused to work; and if the mare hadn't 
elected to stop at the bottom she would 
have been forced to pull the car, me, 

Bartlett, Edward and the buggy to the 
top of the next hill!” 




































Lifting the Lid of the Coil Case 


By Prof. James Hunsicker 


ERHAPS no greater mystery to the 
owner exists in motor car equip- 
ment than what is the contents of the 
polished box from which by some to 
him utterly unexplainable means issues 
an apparently unending succession of 
electric sparks which in turn do so very 
much to make the enjoyment of a gas 
engine possible. 

How the coil works and how it is 
built up is an absolute blank to a very 
large number of users. So long as the 
coil works satisfactorily no attempt is 
made to investigate the interior of the 
plain-looking box in which are fixed the 
component parts of a complete coil. It 
is undoubtedly well that such is the 
case, since invariably when a coil is dis- 
sected by those not having the requisite 
knowledge and skill to properly discon- 
nect and dismount its parts, trouble is 
sure to be experienced in again getting 
the coil to properly perform its func- 
tions. 

To save trouble and worry when a 
coil gets out of order and refuses to 
work correctly, even when the usual ad- 
justment or cleaning of a trembler blade 
fails to locate the fault, it is always the 
part of wisdom and sure to be both 
safer, and cheaper in the long run, to 
to the 


accredited 


return the coil for examination 
manufacturer or his 


While this.is true, still it does 


duly 
agent. 


not remove the advisability of users 


knowing just what the mystery box con- 


tains and why it does its marvelous 
work so well. Imagine the box then to 
be dissected for your study and _ this 
will be about what you will see: 

A circular 
center consisting of 


with a 
number 


bobbin made up 
a large 
of closely-packed straight soft-iron wires 
about 2? in. longer than the bobbin. This 
is called the core, and around it is either 


6:8 


a wood or ebonite bobbin to form a cas- 
ing, which protects the iron wire from 
contact with the coils or turns of pri- 
mary wire, consisting of cotton insul- 
ated copper wire of about 19 or 20 
gauge. The bobbin also forms a base 
on which to regularly wind the wire. 
In some cases the bobbin is not used, 
but in its stead only a thin layer of well- 
stiff 
round the iron wire. 


waxed card or paper is wound 
When the primary winding is com- 
pleted it 


layers of paraffined paper or oiled silk, 


is completely insulated with 


and outside this is wound a large num- 


ber of turns of very fine (about 32 


gauge) copper wire. This is called the 
secondary wiring. The total length of 
this wire is about one and a half miles 
with some makes, and in special cases 
may be increased to five miles or even 
more. Absolutely bare wire is used for 
the secondary wire, and the winding is 
carried out like a screw-thread, no two 
turns touching, but a small space is pre- 
served between each turn, and when one 
complete layer is wound it is tested with 
a battery and galvanometer, and if cor- 
rectly wound the whole bobbin is then 
dipped in a bath of melted paraffin-wax, 
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lifted out and allowed to cool. The ef- 
fect of this bath is to deposit a thin film 
of wax on the wire between the spaces, 
thus effectively each turn 
A layer of par- 
affined paper is then wrapped over this 


insulating 
from its neighbor. 


and the next layer of wire is wound 
over the paper, and the same treatment 
of testing and dipping followed out for 
every layer of wire wound on. 

When the requisite amount of wire is 
and 
bound up in oiled silk or paraffin-waxed 
paper. 


wound on, the whole is encased 
The ends of both primary and 


secondary wires are left of sufficient 
length to enable connections to be read- 
ily made to the inside ends of the ter- 
minals which are fixed in the case and 
also to the terminals communicating 
with the spring blade and the bridge, in 
which is fixed the platinum-pointed ad- 
justing screw. A porcelain-tipped check 
screw is used for the purpose of limit- 
ing the motion of the armature blade 
operated by a spring to raise it to stop. 
A condenser is made up of a series of 


alternate layers of fine tinfoil and par- 


affin-waxed paper, the odd number lay- 
ers of tinfoil are connected together by 
one wire and all the even number layers 
of tinfoil by another. 


These connec- 
tions are so made that when the cur- 
rent passing through the primary wind- 
ing is interrupted by the vibration of the 
trembler blade the condenser acts as a 
“shunt circuit” and stores up the energy 
of the “extra current,” thereby pre- 
venting excessive sparking at the plat- 
inum points of the trembler and screw 
point. This stored-up energy at the 
next making of the circuit helps the cur- 
rent to rise quickly in the primary coils. 

The circular bobbin which as above 
stated is really composed of a soft-iron 
center surrounded with thick primary 
and thin secondary wires, is now placed 
in the wood shell, and the necessary 


connecting wires are threaded through 
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Then the condenser 
bent 


holes in the box. 
into an =  ac- 
and the 
placed by the side. of 
shell. All this be- 


ing done melted paraffin-wax is poured 


connections are 


cessible position, condenser 
itself is 


the bobbin in the 


to fill up the space between them and 
to fill the entire box to within about 2 
in. of the top thereof. When the wax 
sets hard and fixes the parts securely in 
the shell, then the ebonite top carrying 
the trembler blade, etc., is placed above 
it, connections to the bridge and trem- 
bler blade terminals are made. The top 
is then secured in the shell by means of 
four small screws, leaving the soft-iron 
core protruding about 4 in. through the 
hole in the ebonite. The then 
tested, adjustments are made to obtain 
the best spark with the smallest con- 


coil is 


sumption of current, and the apparatus 
is then ready for use. 

When an electric current passes from 
the battery along the connecting wire to 
one of the which has been 
threaded through the holes in the case a 


terminals 


connecting wire makes a circuit to the 
trembler blade, thence through the plat- 
inum point fixed on the blade, through 
the platinum-pointed adjusting 
and back through the crossbridge, hold- 


screw, 


ing this screw to the primary turns of 
wire. It then travels back to the ter- 
minal, thence through the switch and 
contact-maker blade, through the con- 
tact piece on the commutator to the 
axle which usually is part of the cam- 
shaft, and is therefore in metallic con- 
nection with the motor, whereupon the 
current proceeds through the body of 
the motor, thus completing the circuit 
back to the battery by means of the wire 
attached to the negative pole of the bat- 
tery, which is connected to the frame of 
the machine, or, in technical language, 
is “grounded,” this wire from the bat- 
tery to the frame being known as the 
“ground wire.” 
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The passing of a low-tension curren? 
through the primary coils causes the 
soft-iron core to be immediately turned 
into a powerful electro-magnet; this at- 
tracts a spring blade to it which moves 
about a chisel-shaped end in the coil and 
on the bent wire which acts as a hinge. 
When the blade is attracted it depresses 
the end of a spring plate also, and thus 
brings its platinum-tipped portion out of 
contact with the platinum-tipped screw. 
The primary circuit being thereby bro- 
ken, the current from the battery ceases 
to flow, and once this occurs the soft- 
iron core ceases to be a magnet. There- 
fore, the attraction of it on the blade 
ceases, and it is at once restored to its 
normal position, resting against the 
screw stop, and the blade is restored to 
contact with the screw, whereupon the 
entire cycle of operation is again re- 
sumed for so long as the commutator 
blade makes contact with the metallic 
piece embedded in its insulating disk. 

Every time the circuit of the primary 
coil is broken by the blade trembling 
(and this may happen a large number of 
times during the time of metallic con- 
tact with the commutator blade and disk 
metal), a current of electricity (known 
as the secondary current) is induced in 
the secondary windings, the voltage pro- 
duced in this winding being of sufficient 
tension to break down the gap at the 
sparking plug points and thus produce 
a passage for the high-tension current, 
which is manifested by the production 
of a hot spark at the plug points. This 
spark fires the mixture in the cylinder. 

The efficiency of the spark depends on 
these three things: the rapidity with 
which the primary circuit is broken, the 
strong magnetic field of the soft-iron 
core when temporarily turned into a 
strong magnet, and the larger number 
of turns in the secondary winding as 
compared with the primary turns. A\l- 
though the action of the secondary cur- 


rent is quite independent of metallic 
contact with the primary, the cutting of 
the insulated secondary windings by the 
collapse of the magnetic lines of force 
on breaking the primary circuit produces 
the secondary current, which has a volt- 
age several thousand times that of the 
primary current, hence were no con- 
denser supplied the spark produced at 
the terminals of the secondary circuit 
would be very feeble indeed, and abso- 
lutely useless for ignition purposes. 

The condenser is short-circuited or 
connected the blade and 
bridge screw terminals, the result 
of which is to the discharge 
of the extra energy of the cur- 
rent at the breaking of the primary 
circuit. This discharge is oscillatory 
similar to that of a Leyden jar, and de- 
magnetization of the iron core is rapidly 
caused, thus increasing the rapidity of 
action of the coil. If an inefficient con- 
denser be fitted, a strong spark is ob- 
tained at breaking of the circuit between 
the platinum-pointed screw and trembler 
blade, which rapidly burns away the 
contacts and causes unsatisfactory work- 
ing, frequent adjustments becoming 
necessary, in addition to there being an 
abnormal consumption of current. 

It is not easy in the absence of a de- 
tailed drawing of the various parts to 
make a merely verbal description of 
what an induction coil is readily under- 
standable by the non-technical user, but 
I have endeavored to do this in the 
above necessarily brief sketch by using 
only language which is not too complex 
for the ordinary reader. 


across 


cause 


One or Both 
“That road reformer Horseleigh has 
a very spectacular way of presenting 
some extraordinary theories about auto- 
mobiles.” 
“Yes. 


supposing all the time.” 


The man is either posing or 





Automobile Touring and Hudson River Boat Lines 


By ‘Robert Bruce 


Ne every kind of craft 
which navigates the inland wa- 


ters of the northern half of the Unit- 
ed States is in way or 
other, The 
regular ferry boats 
from Man- 
hattan Island to Albany and Troy (the 
latter the head of commercial navigation 


use, in some 


upon the Hudson river. 


service includes 


galore, “express steamers” 


in a large way), making no stops en 


route; and numerous supplementary 
lines reaching nearly every intermediate 
point of any importance, 

on either the east or west 
side. Motor boats are in- 
creasing 


numbers, 


very rapidly in 


and once in a 
while one of those sea go- 
which 
combine the acme of luxu- 


rious comfort on the water 


ing steam yachts, 


with the privacy of home, 
move majestically up this 
lordly stream, speeding on 
or dropping anchor at the 
will of the owner and mas- 
ter. 

The regular service first 
referred to may frequently 
become a matter of con- 
siderable interest to automobile tour 
ists planning trips into or through the 
eastern or northern half of New York 
State. 
up one side of the river, but not down, 


Very often one may wish to ride 


or vice versa; or be obliged from bad 
weather or other reason to cut a 
short of the intended destination. In 
any case of this kind, the use of one 
of these 
venient, as well as economical of both 
time and money. The fact that 
water craft or other reaches all the 
principal with 
train down either the east or 


tour 


boat lines may be very con- 


some 


river points, excellent 


service 


west side, makes it possible for the tour- 
ist in emergency to run his car on a 
wharf from which it is sure to be taken 
away inside of ten hours, and himself 
catch a fast train up or down in from 
a quarter to a third of that time. 
Trips of considerable length, planned 
to the Catskill mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, St. 
points, Saratoga, Lake Champlain into 
Vermont—and various other places too 


Lawrence river and Canadian 


numerous to mention—may frequently 


find the co-operation of 


river boat 


worth 


the Hudson 
lines well having. 
Especially if starting from 
New York, in which case 
the car may be run aboard 
from Island 
and run off as much as 150 
miles away (the distance 
from New York to Troy). 
This may be considered as 


Manhattan 


a means of placing one’s 
automobile on the begin- 
ning of the new trip in the 
same condition as it leaves 
the garage, instead of run- 
ning the intermediate dis- 
tance over territory that 

may possibly be well known already. 
As for the private yachts of which 
mention has been made, many of them 
belong to sportsmen who are also mo- 
torists. Indeed, craft 
apart- 
take 
were floating 


these 
with 


some of 
are especially 
for the 
with 


equipped 


ments cars which they 


aboard ease—as it 
garages. By this ideal combination of 
yachting and automobiling, short land 
trips can be planned to and from the 
temporary river 
front, and the best of either the east or 
west side seen with the least road travel. 


In the following paragraphs will be 


headquarters at the 


021 
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found current information of the prin- 
cipal Hudson river steamboat lines, 
which it may be convenient for the 
tourist to use in making up certain 
schedules, together with the points 
reached by each one and, insofar as pos- 
sible, also the rates charged for freight- 
ing motor cars thereon. The addition- 
al variety of travel frequently made pos- 
sibie by the facilities for water trans- 
portation of both passengers and au- 
tomobiles is often well worth while. 

These facilities are greater than the 
tourist who has given no special at- 
tention to the matter is apt to think, 
while the expense of shipping that way 
will average considerably less than the 
corresponding transportation by. rail, 
with the further advantage that ordi- 
narily less boxing and miscellaneous 
packing will be required. Since the 
revenue from this source has grown to 
be considerable, most officials and 
agents of steamboat lines accept auto- 
mobiles as a matter of course and, in 
fact, they frequently make an effort 
to attract them. 

Most important because of the dis- 
tance covered and the greater use, there- 
fore, as a part of through trips, are the 
night boats between New York city 
and Albany and Troy, which carry 
more automobiles, probably, than any 
other lines on the river. Their aver- 
age charges for runabouts and lisht 
cars are from $6.00 up; for touring 
cars, $10.00 up, according to size and 
weight. 

The Troy boats (Citizen’s Line) run 
between Pier 46, North river, foot of 
West Tenth street, New York, and foot 
of Ferry street, Troy. Ferry street is 
one block below Congress street bridge, 
the main artery of travel between Troy 
and West Troy. Bound from the steam- 
boat landing, go ahead to second left 
turn; River street, and one block on 
River street to Congress street, from 


which all Troy is readily accessible to 
the motorist. Bound to the steamboat 
landing, turn left from Congress street 
into River street, and along River street 
one block to right turn into Ferry street 
and ahead to the dock. 

This service is daily except Saturday, 
leaving New York 6 P. M., Troy 7:30 
P. M., due either terminal 6 A. M. 
Sunday night down boats stop at Peo- 
ples Line dock, Broadway, foot of 
Hamilton street, Albany, about an hour 
after leaving Troy, while Sunday night 
boats from York touch at the 
same Albany dock very early Monday 
morning. , 


New 


Service between Troy and 
New York is during the entire naviga- 
tion season, usually from about the last 
week in March to the first week in 
December. This line is usually pre- 
ferred for shipping cars to Saratoga and 
points beyond. New York telephone 
call, “1208 Spring.” 

Albany boats (People’s Line) run 
between Pier 32, North river, foot of 
Canal street, New York, and docks 
Broadway, foot of Hamilton street, Al- 
bany. Broadway, though execrably 
paved, is the main thoroughfare to and 
trom Albany and points east and south. 
It runs close by these docks, so the 
motorist wishing to reach them has 
only to follow Broadway either up or 
down, depending on the way he is trav- 
eling, until the wharves are seen. 


The season on this line is practically 
the same as on the Troy line, and rates 


and conditions are usually identical. 
One special difference is that trips are 
made from either terminus daily except 
Sunday from the opening of navigation 
to mid-summer, when the travel is 
heaviest; then daily until early fall, 
then daily except Sunday again until 
the close of navigation. Beginning 
about mid-May upbound boats call at 
West 129th street wharf a half hour af- 
ter leaving Pier 32, foot of Canal street. 
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Time of leaving New York, 6 P. M.; 
leaving Albany 8 P. M., due in either 
terminal 6 A. M. New York telephone 
call, “5800 Spring;” Albany telephone, 
“334 Chapel ;” there is also a pay station 
at the Canal street Pier. Both the night 
lines from Troy and Albany have a 
ticket office at 369 Broadway, Saratoga, 
during the summer season. 

The Hudson River Day Line beats, 
running between New York and AI- 
bany, are unique among large craft in 
that they carry no freight of any de- 
scription. They are devoted exclusive- 
ly to passenger travel, baby carriages 
being probably the only “vehicles” al- 
lowed. Nevertheless the motorist who 
desires to use this line has simply to 
ship his car over either the Albany 
or Troy night boats, taking the Day 
Line Steamer on the following morning 
and claiming his car at destination. 

Trips are made daily except Sunday 
from about the third week in May 
through the third week in October of 
each year. City piers at which calls 
are made, in the order named, both ww 
north bound and south bound, are foot 
of Desbrosses street (the principal pier), 
foot of West Forty-second street and 
of West 129th street. The time table 
varies somewhat, but is substantially as 
follows : 


GOING NOPTH, 


New York— A. M. 
DT ca3cd000k pandas + Gantessriene 8:40 
Se ii Ube ctebddnd eu sth aes 6eens ood 9:00 
Pa. Sh Eecéivecescepeventarcet 9:20 

EE ices hina s tas acted Aaa Ad: PUA we Eee we 8 Oe 9:45 

PL -¢ okveva0ushhet ss cethiweneebeeeves 11:50 


+. cA6Gs Gas bb hk W Gas dele onbeb dade bod 
i es os bce c es iene wastes bebo etl 
Kingston Point 
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Poughkeepsie 

Newburgh 

West Point 

Yonkers 

New York— 
West 129th St., N. 
42d St., N. 
Desbrosses St. 


The West 129th Street Pier is 
quently mentioned, in listing the 
ferent boat lines, as a point of 
for Hudson river steamers. This 
convenient point for people starting 
from Harlem and Bronx Borough gen- 
erally, as well as from suburban New 
Jersey points reached by the Fort Lee 
ferry, the Manhattan terminal of which 
is adjacent to this 129th Street Pier. 
A trolley line on the Jersey side reaches 
Edgewater, Fort Lee, Englewood, 
Hackensack and adjacent territory. 

It is a fact worth notice that with 
the exception of Yonkers, every inter- 
mediate point of call made by these Day 
Boats is also a possible shipping point 
for an automobile as freight by one or 
more of the other lines; and the mo- 
torist would seldom or never care to 
use a Yonkers craft anyhow. Each in- 
termediate landing has also a 
Hudson ferry, as follows: 


trans- 


DAY BOAT LANDING. REACHING BY FERRY. 
+West Point, 
+Newburg, 
* Poughkeepsie, 
+Kingston Point, 
+Catskill, 
*Hudson. 
*East Side. 


*Garrison, 
* Fishkill, 
tHighland, 
*Rhinecliff, 
*Greendale, 
+Athens. 
tWest Side. 

Three relatively small points on the 
upper third of the Hudson river—Cats- 
kill, Hudson and Coxsackie—have di- 
rect communication with New York by 
the Catskill Evening Line. Steamers 
leave foot of Christopher street, New 
York, daily except Sunday at 6 P. M., 
calling at West 129th Street Pier at 7 
P. M. They reach Catskill in the early 
morning, and after plenty of time for 
unloading passengers and freight there, 
continue the trip to Hudson and Cox- 


sackie. Leave Catskill 
Saturday at 7 P. M. 
The Catskill Evening Line is most 
used by tourists to and from the Cats- 
kill mountains, as it is less than 12 
miles by road from the landing at Cats- 
kill to the principal resorts in the moun- 
tains. On Saturdays during July and 
August a steamer of this line makes a 
special day trip, leaving Catskill at 6.00 
in the morning, reaching New York at 
12:30 noon; and returns at 1:30 in the 
afternoon, touching at West 129th 
street at 1:50, and arriving at Catskill 
at 8 in the evening. 


daily 


except 


A “Sunday night 
special” boat, connecting with special 
mountain trains, is also dispatched from 
Catskill at 10 P. M. Sunday night from 
about the second week in July to the 
third week in August. These are ad- 
ditions to the regular service already 
mentioned. 

Motor cars are carried between New 
York and Catskill, Hudson and Cox- 
sackie for a maximum. of $12.00 for 
large cars; smaller machines in 
portion. 


pro- 


sy the Saugerties Evening Line, au- 
tomobiles may be shipped direct from 
New York to Hyde Park (just above 
Poughkeepsie), Rhinecliff (Rhinebeck), 
Ulster Landing, Barrytown, Tivoli and 
Saugerties. This line is not much used 
for passenger traffic, but is at times a 
most convenient way to ship one’s car 
to summer homes in the 
above Poughkeepsie. From Saugerties 
there is a fine direct route into the 
Catskill mountains, and many automo- 
bilists prefer to go that way. 

Saugerties boats leave pier foot of 
Christopher street daily except Sunday 
at 6 P. M., and Saugerties daily ex- 
cept Saturday at 6 P. M. During the 
height of the summer season Saturday 
trips from New York are made at 1 
P. M. and Sunday night from Sauger- 
ties at 7 P. M. This line 


small towns 


carries a 











good many horses and carriages bound 
for the Catskills, as the driving distance 
from Saugerties is less than from 
Kingston below or Catskill above. 
Rates on automobiles from $4.00 to 
$10.00, according to size. 

Kingston, 90 miles from New York, 
broadly marks the dividing line between 
those Hudson river boats which take 
all night for the trip and those which 
make the journey in part of a day. In 
addition to the calls of the Day Line 
boats already given, the steamer “Mary 
Powell” makes a round trip daily ex- 
cept Sunday between Kingston and New 
York, touching at the most important 
points en route. Rates on motor cars 
from $10.00 to $15.00 “if canopy top can 
be taken off.” 1 llowing is_ the 
schedule up and down: 


Leaves New York: P. M. P. M 
Desbrosses St. Pier......... aoe »-3t10* 1:4st 
Foot West 42d St.. —; 2:00 
_ a sabeStnecave ese 2:20 

Due to arrive at 
IS dL n't ulin 40/6 Gawd «Bas 6:00 4:45 
NS a «a. ats S hus opt ars okenee @ 6:10 4:50 
Cornwall .... ey -aeerer rer ee 5:15 
Newburgh ..... PETC e Soe oer 67:45 5:30 
New Hamburgh.............. ence P tee 6:00 
ae ind enag de whences ee 6:15 
Poughkeepsie .. idutnbacthens 7:45 6:35 


ee ee 8:45 7:35 





AUTOMOBILE TOURING 


IN THE LAND OF CANAES AND PANTALOONS 


Leaves. A. M. 
Kingston (Rondout) oes OC 
Poughkeepsie ‘ sceéeee weeiowereie 7:00 
So eee sod evecedconssevente 7:15 
New Hamburgh or pee 7:30 
Newburgh ...... s+ n<geeueitehubaeede 8:00 
Cornwall ..... ‘ie rT TTT Tet. 8:15 
Gis oc « vcnve chavenerbeeh 4400 kbs eine 8:35 
Highiaed Falls........ sence beeen 8:40 

Arrives at New York. 

SE Ths ne nba co.nceres caseteigettedetaceenen 11:00 
Foot West 42d St peéawescesoccesenednss 11:20 
Desbrosses Street Pier...... ahaa Raddiied nie 11:45 

*Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 


day. +Special Saturday time. 


The steamer “Homer Ramsdell” of 
the Central-Hudson Steamboat Co., runs 
between New York and Cornwall, West 
Point, Fishkill and Newburgh, carrying 
motor cars to and from these points for 
from $5 to $10. This boat leaves Pier 
24, North river, foot of Franklin street, 
at 9.30 A. M., and West 129th Street 
Pier at 10 A. M., making no intermedi- 
ate landings below Cornwall, thus giv- 
ing a relatively fast schedule to these 
group of river ports about one-third up 
the river. On Sundays the same boat 
makes a special round trip, leaving 
Franklin street and West 129th street 
at g A. M. and 9.30 respectively, leav- 
ing Newburg on the down trip at 6 
P, M. 

Comparatively little use will be had 
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for boats to and from river points, 
Peekskill and below; but on special oc- 
casions—as after a disabling accident or 
when sending up a new car—it might 
be worth one’s while to know that the 
steamers of the North River Steamboat 
Co. make the principal calls between 
Peekskill and New York on this sched- 
ule daily except Sunday. 

Leaving: 

EEE teat endo ne dobbs ho cok das Kak denen teed 
Verplanks 

RE ee Perr er eee ee rey eter 
RS Ee Ree ee ey en 
Rockland Lake 

Nyack 

Tarrytown 

EE a. Sed bhi dln on ongnctarsgighdi-apen nas 
Cinta dettes sy, daheintcdt ee nebecgs aeneat 
Arriving at West 22d Street (Albany Day Line 
Arriving at foot West 1oth Street (Troy Line 

Pier) 

Leave foot West roth Street, Pier 46 (Troy 

Line Pier) 

Leave foot West 22d Street (Albany Day Line 

Pier) 

On Saturdays only. 

Leave foot West roth St., Pier 46 
Leave foot West 22d St. .........eceeeccevees 

Local boat lines connect the principal 
intermediate ports on the Hudson, in- 
quiry about which might be worth while 
in emergencies, but as a rule they would 
probably not carry automobiles to ad- 
vantage. 

As will be noticed by comparing the 
costs of freighting motor cars over this 
territory, each line is a law unto itself, 
and no one need be surprised to be ask- 
ed more for the passage of a car to 
Kingston or Hudson than to Albany or 
Troy. There is no “Long and Short 
haul decision” to go by, or any Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to appeal 
to. It is simply a case of each one ask- 
ing “what the traffic will bear,” with a 
due regard always to the chances of a 
piece of freight being sent another way. 
Upon one point all are agreed, however ; 
the writer has examined the literature 
of each line and finds that the Hudson 
figures as “The American Rhine” on 
every one of them. 


The motorist who plans to ship his 
car by any one of the Hudson river 
boats may feel perfectly free to run it 
down to the dock where he expects to 
embark, and turn it over without cere- 
mony to the officials of the line. The 
chances are that he would not be al- 
lowed to run it on the boat by its own 
power under any circumstances, and as 
there is always a lot of help specially 
employed around the dock, the best 
thing the tourist can do is to leave the 
placing of it on board wholly to the 
company and its men. Having accept- 
ed it for transportation and received 
payment therefor, they are legally re- 
sponsible for its safe delivery at desti- 
nation. 

The usual manner of transporting a 
car on river boats is to place it on the 
main deck, the rear wheels clearing the 
sides of the boat. It is held from slip- 
ping back by wedges, or possibly small 
timbers, placed back of the fore-wheels. 
To prevent its moving in the opposite 
direction, a rope is stretched from one 
or two of the axles to some strong post 
near the middle of the boat, drawn taut 
and tied securely. In this way the ma- 
chine cannot be damaged by the very 
slight rolling which obtains on inland 
waters. 

Under this arrangement no boxing of 
any kind is necessary, but all tools and 
other movable articles should either be 
taken out or boxed and placed securely 
in the body of the vehicle. For these 
things the company would probably not 
be held responsible in case of loss, as 
they would for the machine. Ordinar- 
ily, there are not enough cars to crowd 
the ordinary freight carrying steamer, 
though some lines take precaution of 
saying that application should be made 
in advance for space. However, auto- 
mobiles are good revenue payers, and it 
is probable that some low-class freight 
would be displaced if necessary to make 
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THE UNION FOREVER! 


MAKING A MOTOR CYCLE RECORD UP MT. WASHINGTON 


room for a car, paying for its transpor- 
tation several times as much as the same 
weight of ordinary freight pays to the 
company for its transportation. 

Even so, transportation of an auto- 
mobile by water is usually easier and 
cheaper than by rail. Another thing, 
one who runs his car on board a boat 
due to sail at a specific time, can rely 
more nearly upon its being shipped by 
that boat than he can rely upon the 
promises of railway officials to give 
equally prompt transportation. On our 
inland waters, and on many coast trips, 
only one night is required for nine trips 
out of ten. 


Between the rail lines and the water 
routes, there is considerable keen rivalry 
at the very time of the year the auto- 
mobile tourist is apt to use this service, 
and for that reason the owners and mas- 
ters of the boats are more apt to give 
favorable attention to the tourists’ needs. 
In case of doubt, it is well to write 
ahead, asking for regulations and rates, 
especially the latter, since one who 
brings his car to the dock just before 
the steamer starts, without previous ar- 
rangements, stands a good show of be- 
ing charged all the master or agent 
thinks the tourist will stand for in the 
emergency. 


The Union Forever! 


I once went on a week-end tour, and 
hungry, thirsty, and weary, 

I halted at a wayside inn and called for 
something cheery, 

The landlord brought his bill of fare, and 
while I looked it over 

I told him of the joy I felt in being such 
a rover; 

He seemed to think that I was bent on 
some most harmful mission. 

In fact, he eyed me closely and with evi- 
dent suspicion; 

At length he said, “I beg of you who sit 
here at my table, 


Are you a Union Tourist, Sir? Can you 
show the Union Label?” 

I journeyed long, and when I reached a 
little railroad station, 

It seemed that something had occurred 
which caused great consternation, 

A youth met with an accident, and every 
one seemed flurried, 

While round the town for doctors I in 
my car Officiously scurried; 

The youth was badly wounded, and the 
doctors there decided 

That if the patient valued life, by them 
he must be guided. 
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The patient said, when taken to the op- 
erating table, 

“Are you all Union Doctors? 
show the Union Label?” 


Can you 


I went back into active life and mingled 
with the masses. 

I drove and I was smitten with the love- 
liest of lasses. 

(Ah, beautiful Laurinda, when I think 
of all your graces 

The blood goes coursing through me at 
the liveliest of paces!) 

Confessing my deep love for her, that 
love my life illuming, 

She answered that she loved me, too, 
with ardor all-consuming— 

And then she asked in eager tones, “No 
doubt, my dear, you’re able 

To show the Suitors’ Union card. Have 
you the Union Label?” 


Ah, me! I fear when [ at last, this world 
of trouble leaving, 

Give way beneath the heavy load of 
sighing and of grieving, 

And I approach St. Peter with a heart 
bowed down by sadness, 

A victim of this motoring life, its tur- 
moil and its madness, 

He'll look at me, declaring ‘mid im- 
pressive exclamations, 

“This is a Union Paradise, with rules 
and regulations, 

Go down below where chaos is, 
fusion, rout, and babel, 


con- 


You cannot get in here unless you show 
a Union Label!’ 


Slowing Down Properly 


Few more unpleasant experiences 
come to the novice than the discomfort 
he experiences on the first two or three 
times he finds himself alone in the car 
and approaching a place where he knows 
he must come off of the top speed on 
which he has been traveling, while at 
the same time he remembers that when 
running on the high the second speed 
cannot be put in at once, because the 
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car is moving too fast to permit of 
doing so. The usual procedure for the 
beginner at this stage is to put on 
the brake until the car is slowed down 
sufficiently and then put on the second 
or medium speed demanded by safety 
in crowded traffic. This plan of proce- 
dure is not the wisest. Try this one and 
see if you do not obtain better results 
by doing so. On approaching a place 
where slower traveling is demanded the 
clutch should be put down and the car 
allowed to slow. 
touch the brakes, unless you are de- 
scending a hill at this particular time. 
When the car has slowed sufficiently, the 
second speed can be put in. It is not 
only a question of using a low gear when 
slow progress is desired, but it is always 
advisable to throttle the engine, so that 
you get it running with the minimum 
amount of mixture anu as quietly as 
possible. 


There is no need to 


With a good engine, a con- 
siderable variation of speed can be ob- 
tained by the manipulation of the ig- 
nition 
touching the 


and without ever 


clutch or 


alone once 
brakes. Of 
course, in congested areas, even under 
these conditions, the second speed in 
the case of a three-speeded car may be 
too high, and it will be necessary to go 
on to the first. When running with the 
engine throttled, some little practice is 
required to prevent it from stopping al- 
together with an ungoverned engine, 
but the trick of doing this is very soon 
acquired. But despite its ease it is a 
trick which seems to be very much neg- 
lected, judging from the number of cars 
one constantly sees running through 
towns with their engines obviously un- 
throttled and working almost at their 
full power, the clutches and the brakes 
being in constant use, and the whole ef- 
fect upon the public is bad. Not only 


this, but the cars, tires and engines are 


being put to a lot of unnecessary wear 
and tear. 














Fashion’s Parade Ground 


By Geneviewe Breleiu 








IF TH avenue is the parade ground 

of New York. The infantry and 

the cavalry moteriety of and 
the foot soldiers of poverty meet there, 


fashion 


touch elbows and pass on, each to his 
own place and each with a little wider 
knowledge, when the parade is over, of 
what the other is like. 

On this common ground quality and 
quantity get to know one another bet- 
ter, because the classes and the masses 
rub against one another. 

It may be that some will insist that 
Fifth 
must be designated as New York’s great 


Broadway, rather than avenue, 


promenade. It is, for just one after- 
noon in the week. 

For an hour and a half after the close 
of the theaters on Saturday afternoon, 
Broadway may fairly be said to be the 
great street of the town, the thorough- 
New 
where quality goes for dress parade 
and the look on. 
It has been said, and nobody has ever 


fare where all York gravitates; 


where others go to 
challenged the statement, that one may 
beautiful and more 
perfect style in feminine attire of a Sat- 


see more women 
urday afternoon in Broadway, from Fif- 


teenth street to Forty-second street, 


than in any other city in the world. 


But the line has passed in review by 


twilight and Broadway becomes just 


brazen and bold again for another week. 
Aristocratic New York goes back to the 
the 

rush 


chauffeur and his 
hither and thither 
up the great white way imagining the 


avenue, while 


“lady friends” 


onlookers think the rushers are the real, 
real thing in “sassiety.” 

For a so-called fashionable thorough- 
fare Fifth avenue is probably the most 
cosmopolitan street in the world. When 
no distinctions are drawn, there is onty 
one really cosmopolitan thoroughfare in 
the world and that is the But 
the Bowery has never been regarded, 


owe;ry. 


even by its most offensive partisans, as 
a strictly fashionable street. 

Fifth avenue is known all the world 
over as the quality street of New York. 
This remembered, it is 
true that, of the 


undoubtedly 
world’s fashionable 
promenades, the avenue is the most cos- 
mopolitan., 

The boulevards of Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna and London are said to be provin- 
cial in comparison. Jew and Gentile, 


Russian, French or Prussian, the sea 


islanders and the folks from the inter- 
ior meet and pass and stare at one an- 
other there, and all, no matter what 
their station, creed, color, kind of car, 
or previous condition of servitude, want 
to see and be seen. 


It is an interesting scene which Fifth 
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avenue presents on any fine afternoon, 
from the first of October until the first 
of July. The most interesting section 
for him who likes to watch the passing 
show is from Twenty-third to Fifty- 
ninth street. 

That is the parade ground proper. 
The rest of the thoroughfare serves on- 
ly as so much territory into which the 
paraders may disperse. 

From 2 o’clock in the afternoon until 
6 o'clock in the evening the sons and 
daughters of all nations find something 
to do and something to see on the ave- 
nue. Some go to shop in the section 
between Twenty-third and Forty-second 
street. A woman must have her purse 
or her husband’s good credit with her 
to buy from the shops along that part 
of Fifth avenue, for, as a rule, only the 
luxuries of the world are sold there, the 
products of the master craftsmen. 

Some, too strong to work, go there 
to beg of the bounty of the rich, and 
some, students of the economy which 
teaches the art of getting something for 
nothing, go there to steal. In Fifth ave- 
nue, as elsewhere, theft and poverty 
ever follow in the train of wealth. 

Between Forty-second street and the 
Automobile Club, at the Plaza, the after- 
noon throng in the thoroughfare, except 
on Sunday afternoons, is made up large- 
ly of the motor car and the brougham 
part of the population. The savor of 
trade is borne but faintly north of 
Forty-second street and the multitude 
makes a moving picture of fashion on 
parade. 

In those seventeen blocks up the ave- 
nue to the Plaza one may see on any 
fine afternoon the bravest show of mil- 
linery, the finest display of modish 
frocks and the most beautiful women 
in the world. If the cosmopolite would 
take exception to so sweeping a state- 
ment, let him remember that the world 
bows to the beauty of American wom- 
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en and acknowledges them to be with- 
out equal in the matter of good form 
in dress. 

Above Forty-second street it is for the 
avenue promenaders only to look well, 
to bow and to smile and to be care free. 
In those seventeen blocks the matrons 
and the maids of fashionable New York 
are out simply for the town to admire. 

Very prompt are the paraders in as- 
sembling on the parade ground. For 
two hours after 2 o'clock the town sends 
its representatives by every tributary 
artery to swell the avenue’s throng. 
Minute by minute the numbers of foot 
and horse increase, until at 4 o’clock the 
crush is on. 

The sidewalks from curb to stoop 
line are crowded with women in silks 
elbowing their way among women in 
velvet and women in calico. Motor cars 
and carriages, smart in design and 
equipment, throng the roadway as they 
hurry along to this or that social func- 
tion. 

Suddenly from above the noise of the 
thoroughfare rises a woman’s shriek. A 
rush is made for a crossing. Some 
spatters of blood are seen on the pave- 
ment. Then a mounted policeman, 
forcing his horse and self through the 
crowd, shouts: 

“Move back there! Move back, and 
give us a little air! It’s nothing serious, 
ladies. Just an old woman pushed over 
by a handsom, getting a scratch on the 
back of the head.” 

In the meantime some one, not know- 
ing what had happened and not caring, 
maybe, has gone to the nearest tele- 
phone and sent a message. While the 
crowd is still blocking the street and eat- 
ing its heart out with curiosity the an- 
swer to the message comes clanging up 
the avenue. 

The crowd breaks away to the right 
and left, a young ambulance surgeon 
kneels in the street, lifts a gray head 





FASHION'S PARADE 


TELEPHONE AND TIMERS ON 


“CLIMB 


TOP OF 
TO 


from the pavement, puts on a few 


patches of plaster and drives away again 


remarking: 

“She'll be at the regular game to- 
morrow, with the patch to draw trade.” 

Fashion takes up its promenade 
again, but before the crowd at the cross- 
ing has entirely dispersed a shabby old 
woman with traces of blood still on her 
face and out among the 
throng, half moaning, half crooning, as 
she goes: 


“ 


moves in 


Please help a poor cripple what 
hasn’t a crust in the house, and what 
the cabby jest run doun like th’ thafe 
that he is.” 

Coins are dropped into the cromne’s 
hand so rapidly that the policeman is 
moved to remark: 

“That young sawbones knew what he 
was talking about. Sure, there’s noth- 
ing like a banged-up old dame to draw 
the coin from the quality.” 

The words are than out 
when everybody, including the police- 
man, gets another jolt at the cry of: 


no more 


GROUND 


MT. WASHINGTON DURING THE RECENT 


THE CLOUDS” 


“Stop thief!” 

The cry comes from a well-dressed 
young woman who is standing on the 
curb and pointing toward a man who 
is apparently in a hurry to get through 
the crowd. 

“What’s the matter, miss?” asked the 
policeman, not the mounted one this 
time. 

“Don’t stop to ask questions,” re- 
plies the young woman 
“but go after that 
snatched my purse.” 

The officer starts off at a double-quick 
with the following, everybody 
yelling “Stop thief!” with all the lungs 
he has. 
opments, and .ii 


imperiously, 


man. He’s just 


crowd 
The g?r! stands awaiting devel- 
a few moments back 
comes the policeman with a seedy-look- 
ing young man in tow, 

“Is this the man, miss?” the officer 
inquires. 

“Indeed it is,” replies the young wom- 
an. “How did you ever catch him?” 

“IT couldn’t find no money on him, 
miss,” remarks the policeman, “but if 
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you say he’s the one that pinched your 
pocketbook, I'll lock him up and if you'll 
appear in court in the morning.” 

“Oh, I never could do that, but I'll 
have papa go.” 

“This ain't no case for your popper, 
miss; you'll have to ‘tend to this your- 
self.” 

Before the girl can reply, some one 
in the crowd calls out: 

“Oh, let the lad go! He looks like 
he needed the coin and the loidy can 
get more from popper.” 

The young woman looks relieved at 
the suggestion. 

“Maybe the poor fellow did need the 
money,” she says. 
let him go, officer.” 

The alleged thief can hardly realize 
the import of the words, but as the 
policeman lets go of his collar he slinks 
away, and the avenue returns to itself, 
forgetting that he ever existed. 

For six days in the week Fifth ave- 
nue is particularly a woman’s_ boule- 
vard. 


“You may as well 


On Sunday, however, the men 
come out in force. And after the morn- 
they and their 
wives and sisters and sweethearts make 
the best avenue parade of the week. 


ing hour for service 


It has come to be a very well-estab- 


lished custom for the majority of New 
York folk to walk home from church 
after the morning service. On 


any 


early Sunday afternoon Fifth avenue is 
the place to see the men who have made 
the town rich and big and great, but 
never will you see them then either in 
motor car or carriage. 

The time was when the fashionab‘es 
possessed Fifth avenue all day Sunday. 
Within the last half-dozen years, how- 
ever, all that has been changed. 

As the Easter parade is no longer a 
parade of fashion, so Fifth avenue on 
Sunday longer the 
parade ground for the smart set. Then 


afternoon is no 


it is that the thoroughfare is literally 
possessed by the people of the lower 
East Side. 

In all the fine feathers of 
and Grand streets the East Side troops 


Division 


uptown to see what the great world and 
The 


must study carefully a street directory 


its people look like. East Siders 
all the week, because when they turn 
themselves loose into Fifth avenue on 
Sunday, every mother’s son and daugh- 
ter of them seems to know the home of 
every prominent family along the ave- 
nue. 
will stop in their walk in front of the 


By couples and by families they 


house of an Astor or a Vanderbilt, just 
for the sake of seeing what the stones 
and the mortar look like. 

Fifth avenue is the parade ground of 
New York, the parade 
ground at that. 


and motor 





How to Test Compression 


By Remington Vernam 


ONSIDERING how vitally impor- 
tant it is, the average owner of 
a car knows quite as much concerning 
Chinese philosophy as he does about 
the ascertaining of what the compres- 
sion in a cylinder and what it should 
be. Lamentable as this ignorance is, it 
really is not to be wondered at since the 
testing of the compression is a some- 
what difficult operation wherein to ob- 
tain satisfactory results, because so 
many elements enter into the conditions. 
Some of these I will touch on after de- 
scribing how compression may be test- 
ed. 

To begin with, the piston should be 
freed in the cylinder by injecting a small 
quantity of gasolene, or for this purpose 
kerosene is possibly much superior, on 
account of its having some lubricating 
properties, as well as being a cleansing 
medium. The starting handle should be 
put into engagement, and should be re- 
volved until resistance is felt on one up- 
ward stroke only. It is by the amount 
of resistance which is felt on the start- 
ing handle that the amount of com- 
pression in the engine may be judged. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of 
the amount of compression there is in 
the cylinder, a slow, steady pull should 
be given to the starting handle—not a 
sharp quick jerk such as is necessary 
in the starting operation. To free the 
valves and to get the engine as nearly as 
possible into its free working condition, 
two or three sharp revolutions by means 
of the starting handle may be given to 
the engine, after which the compression 
stroke should be felt, and then a long, 
steady pull on the handle taken, from 
which to judge the amount of compres- 
sion. In doing all of this, the operator 
can steady himself by placing the left 
hand on the front part of the dumb iron, 


while with the right hand he grasps the 
starting handle. 

The amount of compression in the 
cylinder is indicated by the length of 
time occupied in overcoming the resist- 
ance. Incidentally, the power of the 
operator is a factor which also enters 
into one’s judgment. For a two, three, 
or four-cylinder engine, it is necessary 
that each cylinder should be tested in- 
dependently. This is more easily done 
by inserting between the valve-lifter and 
the valve stem on the exhaust side two 
pennies, which will give a sufficient lift 
to the valve to prevent any resistance 
from those cylinders which are not be- 
ing tested beyond the normal frictional 
resistance. By this means each cylin- 
der may be tested separately. 

Another method is to 
sparking plugs. 


the 
This may possibly in 


remove 


many instances be a more simple opera- 
tion than the one I have just described. 
As I have said before that many con- 
ditions entered into the judgment of the 
amount of compression, as usually test- ’ 
ed, so any one might easily misjudge the 
length of time which elapses between 
the compression being felt and its re- 
lease by depending merely on the physi- 
cal strength of the operator. The lat- 
ter is a very essential point; for what 
to an ordinary man may seem a high 
compression would to a man in good 
training be a mere nothing. So that, al- 
together, the testing of compression by 
these methods is at best very unsatis- 
factory. 

The only method of accurately ascer- 
taining the correct compression in the 
cylinder is to have an adapter made to 
fit into the sparking plug orifice, this at- 
tachment small pressure 
gauge such as is used for tire inflation, 
the dial of which is marked up to 100 


carrying a 
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pounds per square inch, which pressure 
should be sufficiently high for most en- 
gines. The gauge itself should be 
screwed into the adapter, so that the 
extra amount of compression space ob- 
tained by the use of the device may be 
as little as possible. It only now re- 
mains for the gauge to be screwed into 
the cylinder, and then for the operator 
to watch the highest point to which the 
index registers, in order to obtain the 
exact amount of compression of the par- 
ticular cylinder under test. This figure, 
of course, will not correctly indicate the 
amount of compression which will be 
present when the engine is actually 
working. In this case, it will be higher 
than that indicated. Incidentally, I may 
mention that suction may also be tested 
in a similar manner by the fitting of a 
gauge, the dial of which is marked below 
zero, and not above as with the com- 
pression indicator. 

No hard and fast line can be given 
as to the amount of compression which 
should be registered, for this varies with 
many engines according to the speed at 
which they run, and the diameters of 
their flywheels to a certain extent. The 
average compression, however, is about 
75 pounds to the square inch. 

The most satisfactory and practical 
way of finding out the condition of your 
engine is to test the compression when 
the engine is in good running order, and 
to make a record of the compression 
and suction (if tested), then use these as 
standards of comparison when the en- 
gine is out of order and needs attention, 
in the manner already indicated. Meas- 
ures must then be taken, previously de- 
scribed, to restore the engine to its nor- 
mal condition of working. 

Valve Grinding and Emery 

To grind a valve; it is necessary to 
dismount it by removing the nuts or 
other means by which it is retained in 


position, varying according to the make 
of motor. After withdrawing all the 
parts and laying them together—keys, 
pins, nuts and the compression spring 
—it is seen that the contact surface of 
the valve is marked with points of black 
oxide, which prevent it sitting fairly in 
its seat. Whether it be an inlet or ex- 
haust valve, the effect is the same. Tak- 
ing one or two drops of oil and a pinch 
of No. 1 emery powder, a little thick 
paste is made, which is coated on the 
seat of the valve. The valve is then 
placed in position, and, by means of a 
screwdriver and the slit which is found 
for the purpose on all mushroom valves, 
it is turned quickly to the right and left. 
lifting it occasionally to permit the 
emery paste to return to the rubbing 
surface. After a few minutes of this 
work it is found that the beveled sur- 
faces become dull and uniform in color, 
the valve sits evenly, and the contact 
is perfect. To make sure, pour a little 
gasolene on the closed valve, and if the 
least moisture gets through the job is 
not satisfactory, and a little further 
When finished, 
it is necessary to remove from the valve 
Clean 
and dry the parts touched by the paste, 


grinding is necessary. 
absolutely every trace of emery. 


then wipe with a clean rag soaked in 
gasolene, till satisfied that not a grain 
Emery 
in the cylinder in the most minute quan- 


of the emery powder remains. 


tity will cause serious trouble, and it is 
better, therefore, to devote the few fur- 
ther moments necessary to make sure 


that the parts are absolutely free from 








Cylinder Cooling, a Problem 


By Rodney S. 


N explosive motors the combustion 
of the mixture a great 
quantity of heat, of which one part is 
transformed into useful work, another 
is dissipated in the walls of the com- 
bustion chamber and cylinder, while the 
third escapes through the exhaust. 
The temperatures of the first two 
named are pretty nearly equal, and af- 
ter experiments by investigators it is 
estimated that at the moment of com- 
bustion the heat often exceeds 1,800 and 
even 2,000 degrees centigrade. 


releases 


Such an 
extreme heat would quickly carry the 
walis of the cylinder to a temperature 
incompatible with the proper working 
of the motor if provision were not made 
for the constant cooling of their sur- 
faces. Following on the too extreme 
elevation of temperature of its walls the 
motor itself would be exposed to a num- 
ber of evil consequences. 

In the first place, it would be im- 
possible to insure proper lubrication of 
the cylinders, because even the best oils 
for resisting heat will decompose at 
about 300 degrees, and give off carbonic 
deposits detrimental to the good work- 
ing of the valves and motor in general. 
Secondly, the excessive and unequal ex- 
pansion of the parts adjusted with great 
precision, notably the cylinder and pis- 
ton, would interfere with the working 
and play of the motor. Thirdly, there is 
always danger of the piston seizing, as 
there is of the welding of the head of 
the connecting rod and the crank; not 
to mention the bad effects on the valves 
especially the exhaust valves, which re- 
ceive the rush of the burning gases. 
then, becomes 


Cooling, absolutely 


necessary. But it is not necessary to 
push this question of cooling to excess. 
because a greater quantity of heat pro- 
duced by combustion will be dissipated 


Drake 


in the walis without producing useful 
than is and the 
efficiency of the motor will be to that 
extent diminished. Unfortunately, in 


spite of the great progress accomplish- 


work necessary, 


ed during recent years, there is not yet 
any well-defined limit of the extent of 
this cooling, which constitutes one of 
the greatest imperfections of the gaso- 
lene motor. 

The method of cooling, of whatever 
kind, must fulfil certain conditions, of 
which the following are the principal: 
(1) The cooling must be neither too 
energetic nor insufficient. (2) It must 
be independent of the speed of the mo- 
tor, and, as a result of that, of the car. 

The necessity for these conditions will 
be readily understood: Suppose that the 
water circulation is most active when 
the speed is greatest and, inversely, 
account of 
increased effort required, such as sur- 
mounting a hill, the cooling becomes 
less active, and the motor heats, or at 


when the motor slows on 


least is inclined to do so. If after slow- 


ing the motor quickens, the cooling in- 


creases with brusque intensity, but the 
walls of the cylinder cool before the 
piston, and, on account of the slight 
clearance, there is a tendency to fric- 
tion, resulting from the different rates 
of expansion produced. The best mode 
of cooling is, therefore, that in which 
sudden changes are avoided, and which 
tends to maintain the walls at as uni- 
form a temperature as possible, and may 
be safely divided into two main cate- 
gories: 

(1) The process in which the cylinder 
cedes the heat to the surrounding air or 
to cold gases introduced into its inter- 
ior. 

(2) The processes by which the cyl- 
inder cedes the heat directly to water 
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or other liquid which may be put into 
contact either with its exterior or in- 
terior. 

Along one or the other of these lines 
inventors, designers and builders seem 
determined to look for success, though 
it cannot be said that either of them 
contains all of the good points in con- 
nection with this very vital question of 
motor improvement and perfecting. 


Proper Tension of Ignition Wires 


The tension put upon the wires con- 
nected with the electric ignition appa- 
ratits in a motor vehicle has a very large 
bearing upon the effective working of 
the motor, far more so, in fact, than is 
generally recognized. Where a wire is 
fixed to one rigid point, and is held at 
another point by a part which is not 
rigidly attached to the first member, the 
strain placed upon the wire is very 
great. As an example of this, assume 
that the battery and coil are placed be- 
neath the front seat of the vehicle, and 
that the grounded wire is connected to 
the gear box or some other part of the 
frame immediately beneath or adjacent 
to the front seat. The wire has to be 
taken through the floor of the car to the 
battery or coil, as the case may be, and 
this is frequently done by passing it 
through one of the joints in the foot- 
board, the slot being cut for the pur- 
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pose. As a result of all this, it some- 
times happens that, instead of the wire 
being placed in the notch cut for it, it 
is pulled up tight and the floor board 
put into position, thus holding it rigidly 
between the floor board and its point of 
attachment to the frame. 

It is not very difficult to imagine what 
the result of this condition of affairs 
must be after the car has been running 
some little time. The constant pulling 
will, of course, eventually break away 
the connection to the frame; but before 
doing this, it is highly probable that 
several of the strands in that particular 
wire will have become broken, and the 
wire’s capacity for carrying the current 
thereby very much diminished, resulting 
in the coil not obtaining sufficient cur- 
rent to produce an effective spark. It is, 
therefore, advisable to see that each and 
every wire is sufficiently long to enable 
free movement of any of the parts of 
electric ignition and the play of the ve- 
hicle upon the springs without putting 
the least degree of tension upon the 
wires. 

Pleasanter to the Senses 

“You know they are improving the 
automobiles every day.” 

“Do you suppose they will ever reach 
that stage when they will substitute 
cologne for the present lubricating ma- 
terial?” 








Vanquishing of Red Pete 


By Kenneth Frazer Lockwood 


“ ALESBURG is a fine place,” 
said our host grandly. 
“Perhaps it is,” said Bates, “when you 
find it.” 
“Find it! 


“It was dark, you know, when we 


It’s right yere, sah.” 
came in,” I said soothingly. Bates don’t 
know anything about Kentuckians. 

“Dalesburg’s the county seat, sah.” 

“Indeed!” 

“"Deed it is. You've yeared of 
Kunnel Talbot, Ah reckon? Well, sah, 
he was born right in this yere town.” 

I didn’t know who Colonel Talbot 
was, but I expressed surprise and won- 
der just the same. 

“And Red Pete was born here, too 
I understand,” Bates put in. 

“He was, an’ the town ain’t proud of 
it, neithah. But Red Pete’s days are 
numbahed, sah. Kit Cone’s aftah him 
an’ Ah reckon it’s all up.” 

“What’s Pete done now?” I asked. 

“He all’s become a candidate fo’ the 
noose fo’ suah. Red Pete’s been mighty 
keerful in his time an’ he ain’t nevah 
killed no one outright. But ’bout ‘leven 
o'clock this moanin’ Mister Franklin's 
hoss come runnin’ into town with Frank- 
lin’s dead body layin’ on the seat of the 
buckboard shot clean through the haid. 
Folks reckon Pete tried to hold him up 
an’ he showed fight, fo’ his gun was on 
the flo’ with one chambah empty. Cone 


—he’s the new sheriff—swears in a 


posse right away an’ they’re aftah Pete 
tooth and nail. Pete kain’t git off the 
mounting an’ Cone’s got his men spread 
out. Ah reckon to-morrow moanin’ will 
do the business. Goin’, gentlemen? 
Well, good-night.”’ 

We left the shelter of the inn early the 
next morning and three miles beyond 
the town we reached the end of a long 
climb. When Bates first proposed the 
trip I mentioned the mountains and sug- 
gested that we travel around by a long- 
er route, but his arguments about the 
fine scenery prevaited upon me and so 
we took the route. It was a little tough 
pulling in not 
nearly so bad as I had imagined—but 


some places—though 


our car proved to be a good climber. 
Still we were glad when it was over. 
The sun was just beginning to steal 
over the eastern hitls when we finished 
up the last half mile of mountain on the 
low gear and found ourselves once more 
out onto the level road. Ahead of us 
on both sides of the road there was 
nothing but thick woods, through which 
the light barely penetrated, but three 
or four miles on, so the road book told 
us, we would reach the open again. So 
I put on the power and away we went 
bowling along as smoothly as if we were 
on the asphalt streets of our home city. 


A rabbit scampered across our path and 
a big fox squirrel stopped his barking 
and gazed at us in open-mouthed as- 
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tonishment. Bates, in kiddish ex: 
uberance, shied a nail at him and off he 
trotted with graceful leaps, chattering 
indignantly. 

Half a mile or so on we stopped at 
a spring for Bates to get a drink. He 
was in the act of rising from his knees 
when a voice on the other side of the 
road arrested him. 

“Hands up!” it commanded 
obeyed, Bates still kneeling. 

The man was small of height, but 
powerful of build. He was dressed 
roughly and wore a consistent expres- 
sion. Two revolvers which were par- 
ticularly well aimed at Bates and my- 
self added terror to his make-up. In- 
stantly Red Pete flashed across my 
mind, so that I could not restrain an 
exclamation. 

“Right,” said he. 
mean business.” 

“We haven’t much,” I made bold to 
say, “but you'll find it in a wallet under 
the front seat.” 

“I ain’t after that now,” he replied. 
“It’s something more important than 
money.” 

“And that is ” 

“Your help. They’re after me and 
you've got to help me out.” 

I could guess what “they” meant, but 
I couldn’t see how we could help him 
unless 

“T see,” I said. “Your pursuers are 
back there and you want to go our way.” 

“Partly so and partly not so.” 

“Well,” I said, “you know we can’t 
go both ways at once.” 

“T reckon I know that, young man, 
These people are both ways, and I’ve 
been trying to get through them since 
last night. It’s no use. They’ve got 
me penned all right. But I’ve got a 
plan—a good one.” 

“But, my dear sir 
Jated. 

“There aren't any ‘buts’ with Red 


and we 


“Red Pete, and I 


I expostu- 


Pete. There’s only one chance for me, 
and that’s got to go, so just settle down 
to it. You've got a long coat on the 
seat there. Give it to me.” 

I handed him Bates’ coat, 
proceeded to climb into it. 

“Got an extra hat?” he demanded. 

I gave him the cap and he tossed his 
own headgear into the woods. 

“Now produce the eyes.” 

I took it he meant the goggles. 
“They’re in the coat pocket,” I said. 

He fitted the goggles in place and 
when he faced us again it was difficult 
to recognize the bold bandit who had 
confronted us a moment before. He 
looked as meek and as mild as goggles 
will allow any man to look. 

“I’m ready,” he declared. “You,” in- 
dicating Bates, ‘‘climb in the back seat 
I’m going up front with your friend. 
Now keep moving until we meet the 
sheriff's gang. If they say stop, stop. If 
they ask any questions, you on the front 
seat answer. Tell them we're travelers 
touring these parts and don’t talk too 
much. If they tell you to take off the 
eyes, that’s your cue to put on the 
steam. If you make one move or say 
one word to give me away, I'll put a 
hole through you. I’m going to keep 
one of these guns in the pocket of this 
coat and it'll be trained right on your 
last rib. Move!” 

As I settled myself at the wheel I 


and he 


could feel the insidious muzzle of the 
revolver poking into my side and it 
but 
I knew well enough that the fellow 
meant business and, for my part, I didn’t 
intend to take any chances with him. 

In fifteen minutes—at our passenger's 
suggestion going rather slowly so as not 
to attract the attention of anyone who 
might be in the woods—we reached the 
end of the timber and at the same mo- 
ment a man ran Out into the road and 


made me anything comfortable. 
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held up his hand. We stopped and he 
came up to the machine, 

“Excuse the interruption, gentle- 
men,” he said. “My namz’s Cone—Kit 
Cone. I just wanted to ask you if you 
stopped at Dalesburg.” 

“We stayed there aif night,” I replied. 

“I s'pose you heard I’m after Red 
Pete, then?” 

“So our host said.” 

“They hadn’t heard fom him this 
morning?” 

“Not when we left.” 

“He’s still ahead, then. Don’t s’pose 
you passed anybody on the road?” 

“No one.” 

“Where'd you all stop last night?” 

“At the Ualesburg Hotel.” 

“You did!” 

I fancied there was something of sus- 
picion in the glance he gave us. 

“T understand there were only two of 
you. I must have misunderstood or 
else Frank was mistaken.” 

I was fairly trembting all over, fear- 
ful every moment lest he should ask us 
all to remove the goggles. With an 
idea of allaying his suspicion so far as I 
was concerned I took off my pair and 
wiped my eye. 

“I don’t want to trouble you,” he was 
saying, “but e 

I was certain he was going to ask 
the very thing I feared, but I saw a loop- 
hole and hastened to take advantage of 
it. 

“We have a long way to go yet,” I 
interrupted, “but I should be glad to 
return with you and prove my asser- 
tion.” 

It was a pretty bold thing to say with 


Red Pete’s revolver touching my side, 
but I felt that he would see through my 
move. The sheriff smiled rather grimly, 
but I put in my oar again before he 
could speak. 

“Just a minute and I'll turn around. 
The road’s hardly wide enough here.” 
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I moved the lever up a notch as I 
spoke. It was my intention to get a 
thirty foot start and then to open the 
throttle wide and cut for it, Cone, how- 
ever, was not to be deceived. I think 
he knew one of my companions was the 
man he sought. 

“It ain’t necessary,” 
know his face. 
covers.” 

The jig was up! But I feared Red 
Pete’s gun more than I did that of the 
sheriff, which leaped into his hand as 
he spoke, and in an instant I threw the 
lever over to the limit. She caught and 
the car leaped forward. The movement 
undoubtedly saved me, for the same in- 
stant Cone’s gun spoke and my cap 
went whirling into the road. Other 
shots followed in rapid succession and 
a keen pain in my right ear told me 
how near death I had been. But now 
we were rushing down the road at forty- 
five miles an hour and the disappointed 
sheriff's bullets flew wild. 

Yet trouble for Bates and me had not 
ceased. We had already run more than 
our share of risks for this murderer and 
the likelihood was that he would saddle 
himself upon us for the rest of the day. 
Plainly, if life was to be at all bearable, 
we must get rid of him. But how? 

I shall never forget the first time I 
rode in a fast motor car. I had a friend 
who was one of the entrants in a novice 
race and he invited me to go around the 
track with him in a try-out of the ma- 
chine. 


he cried. “I 
Just remove those eye 


I suppose our speed was some- 
thing like fifty miles an hour, but, as I 
was new at the game, it seemed more 
like a hundred to me. I clung to the 
seat desperately while the perspiration 
started from my brow and my heart 
stood still. Every second I was afraid 
we would run into something or that a 
tire would come off or that somebody 
would run in front of the machine. 
Twice I put out my hand to take my 
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friend’s arm and beseech him to stop and 
let me get out, but the thought that he 
would consider me a coward held me 
back. When finally the car stopped I 
was trembling so I could hardly stand, 
and for days afterward whenever I 
thought of that ride a cold chill crept 
along my spine. 

Some sensation of the same sort must 
have stolen over our friend Red Pete, 
for presently, as we tore along at un- 
diminished speed, the fields on either 
side of us were flying streaks of green, 
I felt the revolver muzzle relax its pres- 
sure on my ribs and from the tail of 
my eye I observed his left hand creep 
along and assume a firm grasp on the 
side of the seat. We took a curve with- 
out decreasing our speed, the driving 
wheels skidding fearfully. At the mo- 
tion Red Pete dropped his gun com- 
pletely and grabbed my arm with both 
hands. 

“Stop it!” he shrieked. 
sake, stop! 
all?” 

“T can’t stop it now,” I yelled. “Take 
your hands off my arm.” 

He fumbled for his revolver, found it 
and pressed it to my neck. 

‘By the lord, you will stop it,” he 
shouted, with an oath, “or I'll shoot.” 

I kept my eyes on the road, my hands 
on the wheel. 

“We'll all go to h—| if you do,” I 
cried. “Can’t you see it’s impossible to 
stop?” 

He believed me and the gun clattered 
to the floor. 

“You'll never take the next curve, I 
know,” he cried. 

“We can and will, if you sit still.” 

“You can’t. I know it too well. It’s 
certain death one way or the other an’ 
I’m going to jump.” 

“No you won't, either,” said Bates’ 
voice behind us. “Sit just where you 


“For God’s 
Do you want to kill us 


are and when we reach Pine Top we'll 
hand you over. Put up your hands!” 

Pete’s face turned a sickly yellow and 
he swore a big oath, for Bates had our 
complete armament, which had been 
stored under the rear seat, trained on 
the biggest freckle in his forehead. 

“Make a move and I'll blow you out 
of the car. “Cut up, Smith!” 

Red Pete sat with his hands high up, 
his body swaying back and forth and 
bounding up and down with every move 
of the machine, his eye on his useless 
weapon. Fear still sat on his face, but 
it was mixed with a grim determination 
that might have foreboded trouble under 
Death stared him 
in the eye, but I think now it was more 


other circumstances. 


fear of the gallows than it was of an 
accident to the motor car. 

Suddenly and without the least warn- 
ing, except a shuffling of his feet, he 
stood up straight and leaped and at the 
same instant Bates’ revolver cracked. 
A tumbling body raised a cloud of dust 
and then lay quite motionless along the 
roadside. 

We stopped a little further on and 
went back, for, murderer though he was, 
we couldn't leave him thus. He was 
breathing when we reached him, but a 
long deep gash in his forehead, where 
he had struck a boulder, told us that his 
death was a matter of seconds. We gave 
him a little whisky and presently he 
opened his eyes. 

“I—I 
feebly. 
—fer 

And so Red Pete evaded the hang- 
man’s noose. 


guess—I’m done,” he said 
“Them—things—is—-too—fast 


” 


We tarried at Pine Top long enough 
to go into the manner of his death with 
the constable, and then proceeded to- 
ward our destination, which we reached 
in due course. 
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rOh, come with me in my touring car,’ 


He aan to the maiden fair, 
“And we will away to the border line 
A preacher is waiting, maiden mine, 
To join us in wedlock there.” 


With a leap and a laugh she got to the 
seat 
And swiftly they sped away, 
And they said “Ho, ho,” and they 
laughed “Ha, ha 
As they thought of the maiden’s angry. 


pa 
And the naughty things he'd say. 


They scorched along where the road was 
good, 
And their hearts were free from care, 
Till the maiden at last turned her pretty 
head 
And, glancing behind them in terror, 
said, 
“There’s pa on the old gray mare!” 


The lover he laughed a derisive laugh 
As her father yelled at them: “Stay!” 
And he pushed over ‘the lever another 
notch 
And  flippantly 
“Watch 
Him suddenly fade away.” 


said to the maiden 


But there was a “choo!” 
sound, 
A plug had blown out somewhere, 
And the motor beneath those lovers 
twain 
Gave a pitiful groan as a thing in pain 
And stopped with them then and there, 


and a rasping 


The beautiful maiden, with tear-dimmed 
eyés, 

Was led from he hateful scene, 
While the lover was. left disconsolate, 
Bewailing his luck and beshrewing fate, 

And’ scented with gasolene. 


“A plague upon automobiles,” thought 
she, 
Who was graceful and plump and 
fair, 
“If ever I elope again it will be 
With a man who refrains from. boasting 
to me 
Before we have landed there.” 
“Oh, they thought,” 
father said, 
As gladly he gazed about, 
*That because I bestrode a plug they 
could smile 
At the pace which I set and my absence 
of style— 
But this plug didn’t blow out.” 


the sturdy old 








Are Mechanical Inlet Valves Final? 


By R. V. Pelton 


PART from any mere prejudice, 
imperfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject, or trade interest, it is difficult to 
account for the opposition shown in cer- 
tain quarters to the adoption of positive 
mechanical opening to the inlet valve, 
particularly in connection with small en- 
gines running at high piston speeds. The 
stationary gas engine is in some respects 
ahead of the vehicle motor one in the 
matter of design, and the mechanically 
lifted inlet valve is a case in point, for 
this form of valve action has been used 
for years in the best and most efficient 
stationary engines. 

In both the favored methods of op- 
erating the inlet valve, springs are nec- 
essary, or at any rate they are used, but 
under very different conditions. The 
suction valve depends on the tendency 
of the piston to form a vacuum in the 
cylinder, being forced open against the 
pressure of its spring by the superior 
pressure of the atmosphere, and is 
closed again by the spring when the 
partial vacuum in the cylinder is re- 
lieved; this spring, therefore, must be 
rather delicately balanced in strength 
or the atmospheric pressure will not al- 
ways be sufficient to insure a quick and 
sufficiently wide opening in the case of 
a spring too strong, or a quick enough 
return of the valve to its seat where 
the spring is too weak. 

Now, any one at all acquainted with 
the practical manufacture of springs of 
any form knows the extreme difficulty 
of turning out large numbers of springs 
of exactly equal length, strength and 
tension; but even assuming that diffi- 
culty did not exist and that the motor 
is fitted with an inlet spring of suitable 
strength, there are several other condi- 
tions which may, and do, upset original 
calculations and tests. 


A leaky piston will account for poor 
suction power at the commencement of 
the stroke, or a leak in the combustion 
chamber joint, or at the exhaust valve, 
will amount to the same thing in de- 
creasing the period of opening of the 
inlet valve, and hence the quantity of 
gas drawn in. The mischief, however, 
does not end with the decreased charge 
in the proportion of that decrease—i. e., 
if the cylinder be only half filled by the 
explosive the power given off by com- 
bustion will be a long way short of half 
the power obtainable by a full charge, 
as all gas engines are designed for a 
certain ratio of compression, and power 
drops rapidly in proportion as this com- 
pression fails to reach the proper de- 
gree. Although it is possible to overdo 
compression and actually lose power, 
the efficiency of the gas motor is chief- 
ly dependent on proper compression, ior 
in addition to the fact that high com- 
pression produces a high temperature 
on combustion, with more complete and 
rapid combustion, a further loss is made 
in the case of poor compression by rea- 
son of the loss of heat of the compres- 
sion itseli—the gas engine being a heat 
engine, in which the power is propor- 
tionate to the high degree of tempera- 
ture attained on combustion and the 
rapid drop to as near atmospheric pres- 
sure and temperature as may be. 

The inlet valve spring is also liable 
to lose its “temper” through overheat- 
ing and constant use, also through the 
pounding and grinding in of the valve 
faces; and there are other minor rea- 
sons which might be cited, but it is 
evident that the motor is very largely 
dependent for power on the proper ac- 
tion of the inlet valve, and I need not 
enter into the miore complex question 
of the effect of inertia and the time 
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value of the reverse motion of opening 
and closing of the valve, though the ad- 
vancing of ignition to attain the highest 
speeds is evidence that every mechanical 
or chemical action involves the factor of 
time; the higher the engine speed the 
greater the loss from this cause. 

Take a small motor making well over 
2,000 revolutions per minute: it is clear 
that the valve must literally dance or 
vibrate on its seat to attain the thousand 
and odd openings and as many closures, 
yet a certain fraction of time is em- 
ployed in setting in motion the flow of 
atmospheric pressure on opening and 
the reaction of the spring on closing. 

The difficulty about all this, so far as 
the user is concerned, is that he has no 
means of knowing what is going on 
in the engine cylinders beyond a vague 
idea that he is losing power somewhere, 
and it may be at the inlet valve. Very 
many of the objections raised to the 
automatic acting inlet valve are re- 
moved by adopting the mechanically 
controlled valve. 

As before, the ultimate object is to 
open the yalve at a precise moment, 
keep it widely open until the latest mo- 
ment, and instantly close it as soon as, 
but not before, the piston has completed 
the charging stroke. The exact mechan- 
ism for operating the inlet valve may take 
various forms widely differing in de- 
sign, but the more common practice is 
to construct the valve itself with a long 
stem, and held on to its seat by a pow- 
erful spring similar to that used for the 
exhaust, the opening of the valve being 
similarly effected by a suitably shaped 
cam on the half-speed shaft, which in 
turn is operated by any convenient tim 
ing gear from the main spindle of the 
motor. In this case it will be seen 
that the exact strength of the spring has 
no control on either exact time of open- 
ing or closing, always supposing it is 
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strong enough to close the valve when 
the cam releases the pressure on the in- 
let valve stem. 

The positive points of control in the 
mechanical valve are: (1st) The opening 
can be regulated to the greatest nicety 
in relation to the movement of the pis- 
ton, either by (a) varying the shape or 
position of the cam, or (b) by varying 
the length of the valve lifting stem, or 
rather the amount of lost motion be- 
tween the cam and the lifter; (2d) the 
closing of the valve is likewise under 
absolute control according to the shape 
of the cam; (3d) the period during which 
the valve remains open and the extent 
of the opening, with the maximum per- 
missible period of remaining wide open, 
may all be positively secured by correct 
shaping of the operating cam. 

From this it may be gathered that a 
great deal depends on the design of the 
cam, for in no method of valve gear so 
far designed can all the ideal conditions 
be attained, which would be that the 
valve instantaneously opens quite wide 
and remains wide open until the end 
of the period, then as instantly closes. 

One point which affects the action 
of both valves when mechanically con- 
trolled as described is the wearing away 
of surfaces, thus in effect increasing or 
decreasing the diameter and amount of 
eccentricity of the cam, though the wear 
has a tendency to equalize itself. This 
wearing away by grinding of valve and 
seating would in itself have the effect 
of lengthening the lifting stem, and so 
cause an earlier opening and later clos- 
ing of the valve; against this, however, 
must be set off the wear on the cam 
periphery and on the two ends of the 
valve lifting shoe or stem. These mat- 
ters, however, are easily adjusted by any 
intelligent student of the subject. 

A properly - designed mechanical 
valve, therefore, throws open a wide 
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thoroughfare to the entering explosive 
gases, but the actual amount of such gas 
drawn into the cylinder will still be 
largely dependent on piston suction and 
other conditions, the completeness of 
the exhaust having an initial bearing on 
the amount of gas drawn in, as it is 
obvious that any pressure above that 
of the atmosphere remaining in the cyl- 
inder after the exhaust valve closes 
must be removed by the outward stroke 
of the piston before the new explosive 
can enter—i, e., on the present system 
of gasolene carburation. 

Perhaps the most reasonable argu- 
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ment against the adoption of the me- 
chanical inlet is that if the valves are 
placed side by side—which is the most 
convenient position—instead of one 
over the other, as in the suction valve, 
there will be a greater tendency to over- 
heating of the exhaust valve by loss of 
the cool current of incoming gas; but 
this alone is hardly sufficient to con- 
demn the device, and in fact the valves 
may be placed as before—one over the 
other—but in this case the operating 
gear would be more complex, hence less 
advisable even than it is under existing 
ideas and conditions. 


A Romance of Abdol’ 


By Frederick Cobb Lee 


Abdol 
was bathing in the 


Iw 
@y royal baths. The 
. Grand Vizier entered 


HE Sultan of 


bie at 


excitedly and pros- 
By trated himself upon 

the marble rim of the 
imperial basin wherein his master was 
ablutioning. 

“Most Luminart Orb of the Isle of 
Abdol,” he cried, “a strange craft and a 
strange being have appeared upon the 
royal beach.” 

His majesty was in the act of diving 
from the moulded silver diving board 
and brooked no interruption. 

“Shut up, [h-Kan,” he exclaimed, 
petulantly, “you’re always ‘butting in,’ 
as it says in that English grammar you 
are teaching to me-—-FOM, ve no sense of 
the proprieties.” ' 

He completed the dive and reappear- 
ed red and puffing. “Now,” he said, as 
two servants wrapped the royal robes 
around his angular form, “get the inter- 
*Bein the adventures of one James Jolton, President 


» the Coney Motor Manufacturing Company, upon an 
island in the Pacific Ocean. 


preter and we will go and interview 
this strange being.” 

His majesty was dressed in a dark red 
shirt, embroidered with gold thread, 
light green knickerbockers and red half- 
hose with sandals to match; around his 
shoulders was thrown the royal er- 
mine, which, the truth to tell, was a blue 
monkey skin. 

They passed through the imperial 
gardens, across the beach and beheld 
a most unusual sight. 

A huge raft, about thirty feet long 
and a dozen wide, lay stranded upon 
Standing upon the 
raft was a large, black object, mounted 
upon four wheels, in the center of which 
a man, dressed in strange garb, was sit- 
ting, puffing at a long, dark weed and 
blowing a series of clouds 
from his nostrils. 

The natives of Abdol were gathered 
at a respectful distance, gazing awe- 
struck at the strange sight. 

The Sultan, his Grand Vizier and the 
official interpreter, advanced to within 
ten yards of the visitor and halted, un- 


the gleaming sands. 


of smoke 
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decided whether to hold their ground 
or retreat. The stranger at once per- 
ceived them. He squeezed a little bulb 
and pressed a lever. With a couple of 
terror-inspiring yelps the mysterious ve- 
hicle moved forward and 
alongside the royal party. 

At the first cry, which sounded in the 
ears of the gentle inhabitants of Abdol 
like the catl of the devil Lausaus, they 
fell together upon their knees, and clos- 
ing their eyes, prayed fervently to Bel- 
bel, the spirit of good. 

The Sultan, impressed by the neces- 
sity of maintaining the royal dignity and 
reputation for courage, succeeded in 
overcoming his inclinations and remain- 
ed standing, though white and trem- 
bling. 

The official interpreter uttered one 
yell and disappeared in the direction 
of the palace. 

The strange being laughed 
climbed down from his seat. 

“Sorry to frighten you all,” he said, 
“but there is really nothing to be afraid 
of.” 

The Sultan was studying English, but 
the excitement of the occasion had 
driven what little he knew from his 
mind. He repeated the conventional 
phrases of welcome, however, in his 
own tongue. 

“Sorry I don’t know your lingo,” said 
the stranger, shaking his head ; “doesn’t 
anyone around here talk English?” 

At this point, the Grand Vizier, whose 
intelligence had been slowly returning, 
arose from the ground and said, ih ex- 
cellent phrases of the stranger’s beloved 
tongue: 

“Most reverend visitor, I have the 
distinguished honor to speak your beau- 
tiful language, which I have studied 
from some grammars and other books 
which many years ago washed upon 
our shores from some wrecked ship. 
I am even now instructing his majesty 


advanced 


and 


therein, and had come to the beach 
for the purpose of extending a welcome 
to our land, but the strange and weird 
instrument, which moves by itself and 
seems, indeed, possessed of a diabolical 
intelligence, did, I must confess, inspire 
my soul with terror.” 


The stranger laughed again. “Oh, I 


guess that this is your first introduction 
to an automobile,” he said, “but I shall 
take pleasure in instructing you about 
it. I am delighted to meet you—allow 
me to present my card.” 

The Grand Vizier took the piece of 
pasteboard and read: 


JAMES JOLTON 
NEw YORK 


Representing the Coney Automobile Co. 





“What does it say?” asked the Sultan, 
peering over the Vizier’s shoulder. 

At this point the official interpreter, 
having recovered from his fright, hesi- 
tatingly returned. 

The Grand Vizier, having read the 
card, gave the stranger the conventional 
welcome, which consisted of seizing his 
chin between the second and third fin- 
gers and shaking it up and down sev- 
eral times with vigor. 

The other’s quick intelligence told 
him that this was not an insult, but a 
friendly salutation, and he returned it 
with such good spirit that [h-Kahn’s 
teeth rattled. 

The interpreter then requested, in be- 
half of his majesty, to know in what 
manner he had arrived on the Island of 
Abdol. 

“Tell his highness that I was on my 
way to the Philippines from San Fran- 
cisco to open an automobile agency. 
The ship’s instruments got out of order 
and the captain lost his bearines. A 
terrible storm came up and the ship 
ran into some coral reefs or something 
and got banged to pieces. The crew 
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LOOKERS-IN AND LOOKERS ON 


and all the other passengers took to the 
boats, but I floated this raft and ran my 
machine onto her about ten minutes be- 
fore the ship sank. I rigged up a little 
sail with a couple of shirts and drifted 
around three days—nothing to eat but 
some stewed prunes—and finally blew 
up here and was left when the tide went 
out. I had fainted at the time and when 


I woke up the sun was shining and all 
these kind people were lined up as if I 
was an advertisernent for Barnum and 


Bailey. So here I am, and I would 
thank you kindly for something to eat.” 

Much of this was Greek to the un- 
happy interpreter, but he made the best 
job he could of it and gave a very free 
translation to his master. Allaki the 
Third was greatly impressed by what 
he heard. 

“You tell us a very remarkable story,” 
he said, through his interpreter, “and 
I respectfully entreat that you conde- 


scend to accompany us to the palace, 
where you may find eat and drink with 
which to refresh yourself, after which 
perhaps you will deign to tell us more 
of your most interesting history.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Jolton. “Ask his 
highness to climb into the machine.” 
This requiring much 
persuasion, and the loyal subjects shud- 
dered when they saw their revered lead- 
er subjected to such danger, but Allaki 
climbed in with considerable firmness. 
The interpreter sat in his lap. 


was a matter 


‘Best machine on the market—just 
as good as if she hadn’t been afloat for 
seventy-two hours,” said Jolton; “now 
we'll let her rip.” 

Several more of those infernal yelps 
sent terror into the hearts of the popu- 
lace and then the Coney jumped for- 
ward at a rapid gait. 

Allaki held on to his seat with both 
hands at first, and his face had a rigid, 
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set expression, but soon this relaxed in- 
to a sunny smile. “This is what you 
people call ‘hot stuff,’” he said approv- 
ingly. 

“Gad! you’ve got a swell looking 
bunk, old man,” said Jolton, as they 
emerged from the gardens into the 
court of the palace. 

The palace was built of purest white 
marble. A majestic dome capped by 
burnished copper reflected the rays of 
the morning sun. Trees, a hundred 
feet in height, slender and with long, 
tapering foliage, formed a_ beautiful 
grove on either side of the court drive, 
while a form of box shrub, of a navy 
blue, instead of the accustomed green, 
contrasted most effectively with the 
marble. 

At the palace door stood two senti- 
nels, each over six feet in height, bronz- 
ed and swarthy, with powerful muscles. 
‘hey were dressed in an armor made 
of link steel. 


When they saw the man- 
ner in which their master was returning 
they dropped their long, scythe-like 
‘veapons and fled. 
Allaki frowned ominously. 
go my two bravest warriors,” he said. 
The royal party dismounted and en- 


“There 


tered the palace. Jolton was lead to a 
chamber, richly furnished, with curious- 
ly carved and highly polished chairs, 
where servants bathed him and after- 
ward presented silver and copper trays 
of fruits and rare spices. Among the 
former was a kind of persimmon, about 
the size of a pear, which he found par- 
ticularly luscious. 

“Gad! this old Sultan is all right,” 
thought Jolton. “I had some suspicion 
that I might be called upon to play 
the star part in a cannibal feast. I 
must say this is a pleasant surprise.” 

He gazed admiringly around the 
apartment. The architecture seemed to 
be a modified form of the old Grecian. 
He started when he perceived a bust of 


Minerva, mounted on a pedestal, in a 
corner of the room. 

A comfortable couch, piled with nu- 
merous skins of wild beasts, some of 
which he was unable to classify, attract- 
ed his attention. He decided to take 
a nap and settled comfortably upon the 
skins for a doze. After a time he was 
awakened by a messenger, who salaam- 
ed repeatedly and handed him a slip, 
printed in very bad English letters: 

“His majesty desires to sea you in 
the impeeriul chambre.” 

The imperial chamber proved to be a 
large hall from the ceiling of which hung 
several lamps which gave a mellow light 
and dispensed a fragrant incense. Jol- 
ton observed the Sultan closely. 

He was seated upon a kind of throne. 
He had changed his costume for a long 
black velvet robe with a large white 
coilar and white cuffs. On his head was 
a crown of solid gold in the center of 
which sparkled a malevolent opal. On 
either side of his majesty, seated on 
footstools, were the Grand Vizier and 
the Interpreter. 

Jolton advanced and bowed respect- 
fully. He was just about to seat him- 
self when he discovered, enthroned at the 
extreme corner of the room, a maiden, 
whose beauty startled him. He strained 
his eyes in her direction and a flare of 
a lamp lighted up that part of the cham- 
ber for a moment. She was of the 
purest Greek type, pale, patrician, with 
a magnificently rounded figure and 
masses of hair like the purest gold. A 
tiny golden band, linked with precious 
stones, encircled her brow. Jolton felt 
as if one of the Grecian goddesses had 
suddenly appeared before him. 

“Your daughter?” he asked, turning 
toward the Sultan, 

“Yes,” replied Allaki, through his in- 
terpreter. “I hope you do not feel an- 
noyed at her distant presence?” 

“Oh, my gracious, no,” responded 
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Jolton, earnestly. “Only she is so far 
away.” He smiled at her invitingly. 
“Won't you come and sit beside me?” 

“I'd be delighted if papa would let 
nie,” she responded, with a joyful smile. 

“Well I'll be hanged!” thought Jolton. 
“This is apparently an undiscovered 
island, and yet she speaks English like 
a native—she must have been studying 
with old monkey-face, too!” 

The interpreter translated his re- 
quest. 

“It isn’t customary,” said the king, 
“for the females to sit in the presence 
of their superiors, but as a courtesy to 
our distinguished guest let it be done.” 
So Allulu came and sat beside Jolton 
and was happy. 

Then ensued a long conversation. Jol- 
ton told them all about the great United 
States and the annexation of the Philip- 
pines. He found that his hosts lived in 
utter isolation from the rest of the world. 
Ih-Kahn said that the island was sur- 
rounded with dangerous coral reefs, 
which probably explained why no ship 
had ever approached its shores.  Ih- 
Kahn told him that there were many 
legends to the effect that their ancestors 
had been wrecked upon the island hun- 
dreds of years ago, but no authentic 
record existed. Their language proved 
to be a modified form of Greek, much 
changed from its original mould, and 
he saw further evidence of that origin 
in their appearance. He learned that 
they had foundries and textile mills and 
were well versed in building and ar- 
chitecture. 

Every few minutes he gazed into the 
lustrous eyes of Allulu, who sat, with 
parted lips and bated breath, drinking 


in every word about the foreign lands, 
of which she had read a little. 

When the Sultan finally terminated 
the audience, Allulu pressed his hand 
gently and whispered, “Meet me in the 


rose garden at moonrise.” 
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“Yes, fair flower,” he answered, ro- 
mantically, and pressed her hand in re- 
turn, 

After his evening repast had been dis- 
pensed with, Jolton received a visit from 
Ih-Kahn, who told him that the good 
people of Abdol had gathered in front 
of the palace and were demanding an 
audience. He said that they seemed to 
be particularly interested in his strange 
machine, and wished to have a public 
demonstration of it in the royal park. 
This, he said, the Sultan had promised 
them for the morning. 

“All right,” said Jolton. He mentally 
resolved to make this unexpected visit 
financially remunerative. 

Jolton accompanied the Grand Vizier, 
who led him to a balcony which looked 
out over the court. About three hun- 
dred people were assembled, and they 
presented a appearance, 
dressed in their flowing garments of 
many colors. Ih-Kahn addressed them 
first and that the illustrious 
stranger had kindly consented to their 
desires, and would now address them 
himself, but, not being able to speak 
the language, he would have to interpret 
his remarks. 

Jolton then advanced to the front of 
the balcony, shoved his hands into his 
pockets and spoke as follows: 

“My good friends, both ladies and 
gentlemen: It is with great pleasure I 
address you now. 


picturesque 


said 


I have been greatly 
impressed with my kind welcome here 
upon my, er, ah, unexpected visit to 
your shores, and I thank you for it. In 
relation to my automobile 

“Hold on,” said Ih-Kahn, “I'll have 
to explain what that is.” It took him 
about five minutes to do this, the people 
listening with perfect attention. 

“Now you can go on,” he said; “I 
think they understand.” 

“In relation to my automobile,” con- 


tinued Jolton, “I shall take great pleas- 
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ure in explaining it to you in the course 
of the public exhibition to-morrow. I 
understand you are well versed in me- 
chanics and as soon as you understand 
the principle upon which it is construct- 
ed it will cease to be a source of won- 
der and surprise to you.” 

“How’s that, Ikey?” he asked, turn- 
ing to [h-Kahn. 

“Splendid,” the Grand 
Vizier. “You see they are now satis- 
fied.” The people were, indeed, rapidly 
dispersing. 

The evening was rapidly turning into 
night. Ih-Kahn glanced at the sun, 
which was just disappearing from view 
behind the hills. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” he said, “the 
Sultan has promised to attend the ser- 
vices in the Vesporah and I must ac- 
company him.” 

“Certainly,” said Jolton. “I think I 
will take a stroll and go to bed.” The 


exclaimed 


Grand Vizier bowed ceremoniously and 


departed. Jolton walked through the 
park, admiring the landscape work, 
which was of a very high order, until 
the first pale beams of the moon stole 
softly through the fields, advancing 
stealthily, like a lover to his tryst. He 
then directed his steps toward the rose 
garden. 

This garden was really a large park, 
having splendid walks lined by box 
shrub winding through the banks of rose 
bushes, in their full bloom. The air 
was heavy with their sweetness. 

Jolton had a strain of sentiment in 
his composition, the development of 
which the exigencies of a strenuous 
business career had prevented, but now 
he surrendered himself completely to 
the novelty and charm of the moment 
and gave full sway to his romantic im- 
aginings. 

Presently he came upon a little arbor. 
Stealing into it, he peered cautiously 
into each nook and corner. In a little 


recess, almost hidden, sat Allulu. She 
was gazing at the moon through a 
square window. The soft beams il- 
lumined her face and undraped should- 
ers. Jolton started. Never in all his 
wanderings had he seen such perfect, 
such absolute beauty. The classic out- 
line of her profile, the golden sheen of 
her hair, the beauty of her pose, over- 
mastered him. 

“Allulu,” he said, softly. 

She turned quickly. 

“Ah, it is you—the Beautiful One—I 
feared you would not come.” 

“I always respond to beauty’s call, 
Allulu,” he said, advancing. 

“Come to me,” she said, opening her 
arms. 

“Do you mean it?” asked Jolton, with 
beating heart. 

“IT love you—why should you hesi- 
tate?” she said simply. 

Jolton was mad with happiness. He 
forgot everything except that this beau- 
tiful creature wanted him to caress her. 
He gathered her in his arms and rained 
adoring kisses upon her lips. 

“Ah,” said Allulu, “I like that.” 

“But,” said Jolton, charmed with her 
unconscious “how could you 
know so soon that you loved me?” 

“It is not difficult to tell,” said Allulu, 
throwing her arms around his neck and 
embracing him again. “When you en- 
tered the room my heart began to beat, 
fast and faster, like drops of water fall- 
ing on the ground when a rain comes, 
and my love started then and grew, just 
as does a storm, first a few drops, then 
more and faster, and then a great pour- 
down, which overcomes all else.” 

“Allulu,” said Jolton, “I have read 
many descriptions of love’s awakening; 
some by great poets, some by poor girls 
ignorant of all the higher things of life, 
but never have I seen or heard so per- 
fect and charming a description as 
yours.” 


naivete, 
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“It is because I speak from the heart,” 
said Allulu; “I feel all I say.” 

“And I feel more than I can say, 
Allulu. If anyone had told me that I 
could love a woman at first sight I would 
have laughed in his face. But the mo- 
ment I saw you sitting there, so beau- 
tiful, gazing at the silvery moon, I was 
overpowered with your beauty and 
loved you to distraction. I never dream- 
ed of such happiness.” 

“Tell me, Alulu,” he added, presently, 
“how did you ever master English so 
perfectly?” 

“Do I speak well?” 
flushing with pleasure. “I have studied 
hard with Ih-Kahn. We speak it all 
the time in my studies, and I have read 
much in those books which 
There is Shakespeare. Oh, he 
is so very fine! Do you know him?” 

“No,” said Jolton gravely. “I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting Will- 
iam Shakespeare.” 

“And are all those stories true?” 

“Not all, Allulu; many of them «re 
based on the truth.” 

“Well,” said Allulu, “I am glad they 
are not all true. I felt so sorry for 
poor Juliet.” 

“Ah, what a Juliet you would make!” 
exclaimed Jolton, passionately. 

“Yes, and you are just the man I 
dreamed of as Romeo,” said Allulu, em- 


asked Allulu, 


washed 
ashore. 


bracing him again. 

Jolton was now in the last stages. 
An idea took possession of his mind. 
How to get Allulu safely to San Fran- 
cisco and make here his wife. 

“Tell me, Allulu,” he said, “Do you 
love me enough to fly away with me?” 

“Yes,” said Allulu, “but why fly 
away? Why not get married and live 
right here and be happy always?” 

“Oh, that would never do. I want 
you to see my country, the great United 
States. And then I must return to car- 


ry on my business. Also, your royal 


papa might object to me as his son-in- 
law.” 

“Yes,” said Alluiu, sorrowfully, “I am 
afraid he would. I am already given to 
Prince Marathone and we are to be 
wedded in seven moons.’ 

‘But you don’t love this Prince?” said 
Jolton, jealously, “I bet he is a little 
dried-up old chap with a face like a 
monkey and no teeth.” 

“No,” said Allulu, her musical laugh 
ringing out, “he is young and consider- 
ed handsome, but he is dark—you are 
pale and fair.” 

The sweet voice of a distant bell was 
wafted to them on the rose-scented air. 

“We must go, my love,” said Allulu. 
“When that bell rings all must retire. 
In a moment the guards will go the 
rounds.” 

“Good-bye until to-morrow—and _ re- 
member, when you are ready I will fly 
with you.” 

They embraced once more, and then 
Allulu pointed out a path to him. 

“That will take you to the palace,” 
she said. “I go another way.” 

She wafted him a kiss and disappear- 
ed amid the roses. 

Jolton stood gazing after her like a 
man ina trance. He knew that as long 
as memory lasted he would never for- 
get the picture of Allulu, standing there 
with the beautiful roses all about her 
She 
had the carriage of a queen and the 
beauty of a goddess, and in her eyes 
shown a great love. He registered a 
vow that he would find a way to carry 
Allulu with him to the States. But how? 

The next morning Jolton overhauled 
his big car, preparatory to the exhibi- 
tion of its abilities, and the Coney was 
soon in splendid condition. 

The demonstration was planned for 
the royal park, along the “Cromanth- 
ian” drive. This extended for 
about half a mile without a turn and was 


and the moon shining upon her. 


drive 
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about a hundred feet in width. Both 
sides of the roadway were lined with 
curious Abdolians of all classes. Seats 
had been provided for the members of 
the royal family and a number of others 
of noble birth. Many came from distant 
parts of the island, having learned of 
the event through couriers dispatched 
the preceding day. Most of these were 
nobles and a number of them viewed 
the exhibition from the vantage of their 
vehicles. These were curious affairs, 
painted in gaudy colors, yellow being 
predominant. They were shaped some- 
thing like a tally-ho, and were drawn by 
a species of oxen. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
Sultan, accompanied by Ih-Kahn and 
Allulu, appeared. Allulu was allowed to 
be present as a special honor on ac- 
count of Jolton. Otherwise the audi- 
ence was composed entirely of men and 
boys. 

Presently the strange machine was 
seen approaching. Jolton steered 
straight to the Sultan, stopped within 
a few inches of him, and arising, bow- 
ed profoundly. The Sultan returned the 
salutation, dropping his crown in do- 
ing so. Ih-Kahn hastily replaced it 
upon the royal brow. 

Jolton then put the machine through 
its paces, and, with the aid of the imter- 
preter, gave an elemental explanation 
of its principles and mechanical com- 
position. Several studious-looking en- 
gineers from the shops followed him 
closely. 

At the close of the exhibition the 
Sultan indicated a desire to take another 
ride. He accordingly climbed in, ac- 
companied by the faithful Ih-Kahn. Al- 
lulu looked longingly at Jolton, but was 
compeiled to return to the palace. 

“Where shall we go, Ih-Kahn?”’ 
queried Jolton. 


“Let’s go to my hunting lodge,” said 


the Sultan, in response to Ih-Kahn’s 
query. 

The road passed along the coast, and 
after awhile they came across some 
shops where men were busy making 
good-sized canoes. 

“A boat,” said Jolton, to himself. 
“That is just what I need.” 

“Ask his majesty,” he said, “if he will 
have a boat built to send me back to 
my home? I’ve got to return, 
know.” 

“His majesty says,” replied [h-Kahn, 
“that you must never think of return- 
ing to your own country; that he in- 
tends to make you a noble and appoint 
you his chief engineer, and give you as 
many Wives as you want. He could nev- 
er permit you to leave again, as life 
would become a dreadful bore without 
you.” 

Jolton artfully manifested great de- 
light. “Tell his majesty that I had not 
dreamed of having so high a place in 
his regard and that I am overjoyed at 
the prospect he holds out to me.” 

“That’s good,” said his majesty. “He 
couldn't go back anyhow, because a sail 
boat large enough for the purpose 
would be stranded on the reefs—noth- 
ing but a rowboat could get over them.” 

Jolton expressed a desire to have a 
small boat in which to row along the 
coast, and this the Sultan readily grant- 
ed, knowing that it would be impossible 
for him to row far. 

“Tell him,” he said to the Vizier, ‘to 
go to the shops and have one fixed up 
to suit himself.” He took a gold signet 
ring from his little finger. “Present 
this to Albanus and he will execute any 
order you may give him,” he said, hand- 
ing the ring to Jolton. 


you 


“Your majesty is very good,” replied 
the latter. 

“Did you ever hear of a cocktail?” 
Jolton asked Ih-Kahn. 
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“Never.” 

“Well look at this.” 
bottle from under the 
was a label saying: 


“XX Brand. High Grade Cocktails. 
A. B. Murphy, New York.” 


He offered the bottle to the Sultan. 

“You take some first,” said the Sul- 
tan, passing it over to [h-Kahn. 

Ih-Kahn put the bottle hesitatingly to 
his lips. At first he barely sipped its 
contents. Then a happy expression 
came over his somber countenance and 
he drank greedily. 

“That’s all right,” he said. The Sul- 
tan now ventured to taste for himself. 
The cocktail maintained its reputation 
for making firm friends. Inside 
half an hour the bottle was empty. 
Ih-Kahn’s face’ assumed a_ foolish 
expression and the Sultan put -his 


Jolton pulled a 
seat, on which 


feet on the dashboard and began sing- 
ing some naughty local ditties in a 


croaking voice. 

“Did you ever hear any rag-time?” 
Jolton asked. 

“No,” replied the Grand Vizier, “Ish 
never did, but if they are half as—hic— 
good a—your cocktails, I would be de- 
lighted—hic—to make their ‘quaint- 
ance.” 

Jolton gave them a few airs from 
some of the recent comic operas and 
soon the Sultan and his Vizier were 
waking the echoes in delight. It was 
a truly comic sight to see these two in- 
toxicated representatives of the Orient, 
speeding along in Jolton’s automobile 
through the tropical forests of Abdol, 
and singing, with perfect disregard for 
harmony— 

“If you lika me. 
Like I lika you”— 

When they finally reached the hunt- 
ing lodge his majesty and his faithful 
servant were sleeping beautifully. Jol- 
ton gave directions to have them put to 


bed for the night, and then flew back in 
his automobile. “If we could get away 
by ten o'clock to-night,” he calculated, 
“we ought to run right into the Pacific 
Mail.” 

He stopped at the shop and called for 
Albanus. Upon perceiving the Sultan’s 
signet ring, that worthy put himself at 
Jolton’s orders. 

He hunted around until he found 
some stuff to rig up a makeshift propel- 
ler. He then chose a large rowboat. 

“Tell him to take this engine out of 
my machine and connect it up in the 
boat,” he said to the interpreter, “and 
tell him to have the boat well stocked 
with provisions and ready for departure 
by ten o’clock.”” He had to give minute 
directions, as the mechanics, while well 
up in some branches, seemed to have no 
conception at all of the principles gov- 
erning the production of motive power. 

Securing one of the royal carriages 
he made haste back to the palace. To 
the officer in charge he stated that the 
Sultan-was going to spend the night at 
his hunting lodge and desired to have 
his daughter attend upon him there. He 
again exhibited the all-important signet 
ring and desired to have Allulu brought 
into his presence. The obsequious off- 
cer obeyed his commands. 

When Allulu entered, she hastened to 
embrace him. Jolton carefully closed 
the lattices over the windows. 

“Oh, my Handsome One,” she said, 
“it has been many moons since I have 
seen you—at least so says my heart.” 

“Listen, Allulu. If you are brave we 
may be together always. You said you 
would fly with me. Will you?” 

“Yes,” said Allulu. “When?” 

“Now—to-night.” 

“To-night?” 

“Yes—you must ask no questions but 
trust me.” 

“T do,” said Allulu, simply. 

She made all her preparations for de- 
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parture and met Jolton in the arbor 
in the rose garden about nine o'clock. 

They climbed into the waiting car- 
riage and drove to the shops, on the 
coast. After leaving the palace Allulu 
drew a heavy veil over her head, com- 
pletely concealing her identity. They 
found the boat in readiness. The en- 
gine worked perfectly and soon they 
were speeding out into the dark ocean. 

Jolton steered straight for the track 
of the Pacific Mail steamers—about one 
hundred miles east of the Island of Ab- 


dol. 


launch gallantly cut through the wet he 


All during the night, as the little 


talked to Allulu, telling her of the cus- 
toms of his country—of how much they 
thought of the women there; of how 
honorable a position she would have as 
He to 
think of what a sensation the papers 


his wile. was much amused 


would make of the elopement of James 
Jolton, the young millionaire president 
of the Coney Electric Manufacturing 
Company, with the daughter of an Ori- 
But looked at 


Allulu, nestled close to him, and com- 


ental potentate. as he 
pared her, so beautiful and free, with 
some of the hot-house plants of his ac- 
quaintance, he felt content. “I have a 
woman—a real woman,” he told him- 
self. He pictured Allulu as she would 
be after he had carried out his plans re- 
garding her. Educated and cultivated, 
yet still superb and unapproachable in 
her natural beauty, with the inherent 
carriage and dignity of a princess of the 
the 
queen of society—and to him she would 


blood, she would be undisputed 
always be, Allulu. 


About eleven o'clock the next morn- 


ing he calculated that they must be di- 
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rectly in the path of the big ocean liner, 
and brought his little boat to a stand- 
still. He shuddered to think of what 
would happen if he had made a mis- 
calculation. The Sultan would 
doubtedly devise some new and original 


un- 


form of punishment for the special ben- 
efit of Allulu and himself. 

Within one hour, however, the fate- 
ful liner loomed up against the horizon 
and some time later she hove to and 
awaited his approach. He steamed up 
alongside. Captain Bradford, a friend 
of many years, peered over the side. 

“Damn my eyes!” he _ exclaimed, 
startled into profanity, “its Jimmie Jol- 
ton. Hullo, Jim!” he shouted, “is that 
really you?” 

“Yes,” 


smiled 


Allulu 


please 


repiied Jolton, while 


upward sweetly, “and 
hurry and let me up—I want to present 
the future Mrs. Jolton.” 

“Oa,” Allulu, and 
clapping her hands with glee, “is that 
me?” 

"Tes," Jolton, 


helping her to ascend, 


said “laughing 


said very solemnly, 


“that is you, 


dear.” 


Braking With the Engine 
The instant the brakes are found not 
to hold properly, they should be attend- 
ed to before anything serious happens 


from their being out of order. Perhaps 
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the trouble will be found to be nothing 
worse than oil having saturated the 
band, in which case it should be taken 
off and wiped with waste and the brake 
The difficulty may 
be only one of faulty adjustment, in 


drum also cleaned. 


which case a few moments’ work with 
the wrenches will set the matter right. 
It should not be forgotten in this con- 
nection that it is possible, as a last re- 
sort, to use the engine as a brake, if the 
brakes themselves refuse to work; and 
one should be prepared to act instantly 
upon this knowledge in an emergency. 
When running on the low gear, with the 
engine at slowest speed, the velocity of 
the car cannot become great, while a 
powerful brake is obtained by switch- 
ing off the ignition. 
hills, 


the second 


When going down 
should be made on 
first 
speed, if the hill is very dangerous. By 


the descent 
speed, or even the 


proceeding in this way the car cannot 
run away, and the brakes are reserved 
for any emergency. Of course ordinary 
hills can be descended with the engine 
running free, but, even so, never allow 
the car to get out of control, so that it 
cannot be stopped immediately if nec- 
essary. The brake power provided on 
the majority of cars is more than am- 
ple, but it should not be abused nor too 


much reliance placed on its ability to 


always do what you want it to. 











Motoring Near Home 


By Dorothy Hopkins 


O* the shaded 
banks of a sin- 


nestled 
on the shore of a pic- 


uous river or 
turesque lake some dis- 


tance from the city, 


how often one comes 
across an ideal sylvan 
retreat, perfect in its 
capacity for enjoyment 
during the lazy heat of 
summer, complete too 
in an almost infinite 
number of those little luxuries that go to 
make up comfort, yet withal essentially 
a summer camp. 

Out on the velvety stretch of turf are 
noted the wicker chairs, big cushions, 
rugs and paraphernalia that go to make 
up the dainty accessories for afternoon 
tea. A white capped maid is alone vis- 
ible while a fine St. Bernard guards 
vigilantly the pretty scene. 

Where are all the guests for this fairy 
banquet you query. The railroad is far 
distant and a drive from there would be 


wearisome even behind spirited horses. 
While you ponder sharp blasts of horns 
sound up the road and there quicklv 
appear 
With keen interest you watch and soon 
discover that the sturdy dust flecked 


two—three—four automobiles. 


runabout has 


conveyed Paterfamilias 
and a friend from the city—while the 
other cars of varied capacity and make 
are filled with house guests who have 
taken a run up the road to welcome the 
wanderer. 

Almost with astonishment you realize 
the fact that this is no unusual occur- 
rence but rather an every-day affair and 
the daily trip is but an incident in the 
routine, so skilfully and quickly is the 
distance covered by the well built cars. 
Joyously the laughing crowd gather 


around the tea table indulging in repar- 
tee and anecdote; we are left in wonder- 
ment at the achievements of the age. 

With the development of the rail- 
roads, trolleys, automobiles and motor 
boats, our respect for the 5,280 feet in 
the mile is materially lessened. Of 
still twelve inches to 
the foot, but we cease to measure the 
distance in feet, and reckon distance by 
units of time. If anyone doubts that 
there are not 5,280 feet still in the mile, 
a tramp across country will dispel all 
doubt the might be 
thought too small. 


course there are 


unless number 

The following is often heard in the 
metropolis: “Where are you living now? 
Harlem? Oh dear! “way up 
there. How far is it to your office? 
About twenty minutes by elevated.” 
Distance by miles is now only measured 
by the surveyor, other people use the 
time units. 

Those who were familiar with the 
farmer of the South twenty years ago, 
know that he came to town on horse 
back in those days, for the roads were 
not fit for wagons most of the time. 
After years of unceasing toil and earn- 
est effort conditions have been so great- 
ly improved that the old methods are 
entirely done away with and now the 
horse is driven to town to the added 
comfort of man and beast. The dis- 
tance to town remains the same, but it 
seems nearer, for better time is made 
owing to road improvement. 

This reduction of distance has bene- 
fited everyone except the summer hotel 
keeper, who complains that people who 
used to come each year from June to 
October have in recent years built sum- 
mer homes within easy distance of their 
winter homes by rail, trolley, but gen- 
erally by automobiles. This gives the 


Up in 
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head of the house an outing each even- 
ing and keeps the family together. The 
class that now come to the summer re- 
sorts are not as a rule the moneyed class 
as in the past, but people of moderate 
means who come for the rest, not ex- 
citement, and they often spend only 
the money necessary for room and 
board. 

There are other reasons which com- 
bine to keep people nearer home. The 
summer resort business has been so 
much overdone in all sections that the 
family, after considering the railroad 
fare and hotel rates at the larger re- 
sorts, decide that it can remain longer 
and have better accommodations at the 
near-by summer hotel with the added 
luxury of automobile or motor boat at 
less expense, the only omission being 
the magic name of some large resort 
patronized by the “smart set.” 

In almost every locality where natural 
beauty abounds there are to be found 
little hotels for the accommodation of 
the summer tourist. They are generally 
well kept, homelike and attractive and 
there may the tired man of business 
go after the hours of work are past, 
meeting his family and entering into 
the simple pleasures found in these 
small places. Not the least of his en- 
joyment will be the ride to and from 
this little haven of rest by automobile 
or power boat. 

The question of this annihilation of 
distance is of vast importance in almost 
every matter of business or social life. 
Now that it is so easy for a man to 
own his home amid thoroughly con- 
genial surroundings easily reached by 
automobile the old time summer resort 
is slowly but surely losing that popular- 
ity once so proudly held. 

Now come the leafy months when the 
motorist of one, two or three months’ 
experience says to himself, his relatives 
aud most of his acquaintances, “I’m 


going on a tour. How long shall I be 
gone? Oh, a couple of weeks; I shall 
start at and end up at ; 
averaging about 120 miles a day.” And 
then his relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances go off by themselves, and each 
indulges in a merry ha-ha. This, in 
nine cases out of ten, simply decides the 
matter for good and all; the merry ha- 
ha is well known as one of the most 
effectual discouragers of hesitancy. The 
novice in these things has some experi- 
ence coming to him; but in the end 
he will get a great deal out of his en- 
thusiasm and enterprise. 

Next to the handicap of bad roads, 
the national American temperament in- 
terferes with the popularity of touring 
in this country, as compared with its 
vogue abroad. We do not know as yet 
—the most of us—how to go at tour- 
ing to get the greatest amount of com- 
fort and pleasure out of it. Most of us 
“haven't the time” to spend a fortnight 
or a month roaming leisurely among 
the picturesque hills and valleys, so in 
an effort to crowd a week’s trip into 
two or three days we cut out the very 
best part of it. Sometimes we even 
start off Saturday afternoon and return 
Sunday night (business the controlling 
factor), having covered perhaps a couple 
of hundred miles in the interval. This 
is good so far as it goes—better than 
nothing. 

Even when we allow ourselves a va- 
cation of a week or two and spend it 
motoring, we make the mistake of stick- 
ing too persistently to the vehicle and 
worrying about the destination. To 
secure the greatest amount of pleasure 
and benefit from touring we should for- 
get all about any particular point to be 
reached in a given time and, remember- 
ing that the principal object of the trip 
is pleasure, should philosophically de- 
vote our whole attention to having a 
good time. The best way to do this is 
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to lay out a route with no fixed time 
schedule, plan to “lay off” at times to 
wander afoot along the waterways and 
go boating, fishing and bathing, travel- 
ing just as much or as little as these 
opportunities for recreation seeking 
admit. 

The trouble with most of the touring 
information printed from time to time 
is that its heavily massed detail seems 
calculated to put the motorist on a 
single beaten track and keep him closely 


Mechanism 
By Harlan 


OLUMES have been written and 
probably volumes more will yet 

be written about clutches, but despite of 
it all many who consider themselves 
practical motorists have but the haziest 
ideas regarding the clutches, and the 
construction, duties, etc., of these im- 
portant parts of a car’s mechan- 
ism. The clutch constitutes the 


link between the power and its applica- 
tion to the vehicle to be moved, and 
upon the success with which this appli- 
cation is made depends the efficiency of 
the car. 


The friction clutch which the automo- 
bile has within the last few years made 
familiar to a great army of untrained 
and unmechanical users, is a very old 
invention. It is, however, only in recent 
years that inventors have—to any ex- 
tent—seriously attempted to overcome 
the defects of the ordinary cone clutch, 
and their attempts have been attended 
with such success as to lead to the in- 
troduction of a very large number of 
clutches of moderate power into machin- 
ery. The importance of the friction 
clutch, however, justifies a very careful 
consideration of the problem, and as to 
whether, in view of the modern develop- 
ments of motive power, particularly in 
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to it. As if he had no initiative of his 
own.and knew nothing—or cared noth- 
ing—for personal freedom in this re- 
spect, or for the side-issues of interest, 
historical and otherwise, which are 
worth more, both in the doing and in 
the afterview, than the most faithfully 
followed schedule. The latter should 
be depended upon only as the roughest 
sort of framework, bringing the traveler 
to that point where he can work out his 
own independent salvation. 


of Clutches 


M. Davidson 


connection with gasolene engines and 
high speed machinery of great power, 
there are not yet improvement possible 
in this direction. 

The object of a friction clutch is to 
impart motion from a piece of machin- 
ery in motion to another piece of ma- 
chinery at rest, and thus the friction 
clutch differs in its object, in a very es- 
sential manner, from any ordinary form 
of coupling, or from the well-known jaw 
clutch. In the latter there is not, or 
should not be, any relative motion be- 
tween the parts connected. Hence the 
strains involved are of a statical nature, 
and however great, do not involve a mu- 
tual action of the nature of a shock, 
whereas where two pieces of machinery, 
not having the same speed, have to be 
connected with each other there would 
be a shock due to inertia, unless the 
connection was made by means of a fric- 
tion clutch, or some equivalent, such as 
a slipping belt, allowing the two pieces 
of machinery to come gradually to the 
same speed. This gradual effect is, 
therefore, the primary object of the fric- 
tion clutch, and how important this ob- 
ject is will be realized when it is re- 
membered that it is impracticable to 
start any machine instantaneously, for 
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the magnitude of the stresses and strain 
caused when one machine is set in mo- 
tion by another increase with the sud- 
denness of the operation, and all appre- 
ciable shock can be obviated by allow- 
ing the action to take place gradually 
and not all at once. 

During the whole time that the two 
pieces of machinery are coming to one 
speed—which in the case of the friction 
clutch is caused by one starting another 
into motion, while in the case of a brake 
it is caused by one bringing the other 
to rest—during this time work is being 
lost at the surfaces where the slipping 
is taking place, and consequently heat is 
generated. The more gradual the action 
therefore the greater the amount of heat, 
which reaches its greatest amount in 
the case of the friction dynamometer, 
where slipping takes place the whole 
time, and all the work of the moving 
machine is converted by the friction into 
heat. Stated briefly, the four conditions 
which seem to be involved in the problem 
of the friction clutch are: It must have 
sufficient gripping power. Undue wear- 
ing of the surfaces must be avoided. 
Provision must be made for conveying 
away the heat where there is much slip- 
ping contact in the clutch. Motion 
should be imparted to the driven shaft 
without shock. We are thus met at the 
outset with the contradictory conditions 
which have made the probiem of the 
friction clutch such a difficult one, and 
which accounts for the large number of 
instances in which friction clutches have 
failed to give satisfactory results for 
anything but the smallest powers. 

The perfect clutch must be of extreme 
delicacy of touch without sacrifice of 
gripping power; it should take hold 
without jar or jerk, and should transmit 
power to the road wheels just in accord- 
ance with the degree and method of its 
engagement. At no time should the 
clutch slip or shirk its work, no matter 
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what the duty it is called on to perform 
may be, nor, on the other hand, should 
it, when asked to start gently, furiously 
take hold or seize, or, in motor par- 
lance, become fierce. 

As the power is increased, the design 
of a satisfactory clutch is likewise, as a 
problem, proportionately, 
though curiously, faulty clutch action is 
chiefly the attribute of the very small 
cars. Metal to metal clutches, whether 
to gunmetal 
(which means a superior kind of brass), 
are more addicted to variable working 
than metal and metal 
leather clutches. 

In any form of conical clutch, the first 
detail to be attended to is that the angle 
of the male and female portion should 
be the same, or if a margin be allowed, 
it should be in the direction of giving the 
male cone a quick bite at entry, as this 
will quickly right itself in wear, whereas 
the angle being slightly in the other di- 
rection will give a clutch which will be 
troublesome from the first, and which 
will not improve with use when the sur- 
faces are metal to metal. Metal to 
metal clutches are particularly bad un- 
der inexperienced manipulation, in which 
they are subjected to what may be 
termed sudden jerks or quick engage- 
ment or disengagement, because direct- 
ly the clutch engages and still fails to 
take proper hold, a degree of friction 
and consequent heat of surface is set 
up, resulting in contraction of one part 
and expansion of another, with general 


increased 


steel to steel or steel 


fiber or and 


distortion and consequent non-grip or 
absence of delicacy of touch, so essential 


to fine control. Leather faced clutches, 
or, rather, one face leather lined and 
the other all metal, are to be preferred 
where the novice is concerned, and the 
thicker the leather facing the greater the 
latitude given the driver during the 
earlier stages of uses, in which, of 
course, under ordinary circumstances, 
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the driver will improve 
while the clutch is being 
improved. 

Leather faced clutches, 
however, display many 
faults, and consequently 
various compositions have 
been tried as a substitute, 
though possibly there is 
still “nothing like leather.” 

Vulcanized fiber or vul- 
canite offers some advan- 
tages, but it is liable, if 
slipping should occur, to 
melt on the surface from 
frictional heat, and from 
this stage the slipping is 
transformed into a grip 
which practically cannot 
be undone. 

Leather to metal is per- 
haps the best for all 
around work, but the 
leather faced clutch is 
bound to be fierce some- 
times. When this happens, 
it may be soothed with 
oil; if too “glib” or slip- 
pery from excess of oil, it 
may quickly be corrected 
by a dose of gasolene. A 
new clutch or newly lined 
leather faced clutch is 
bound to be fierce for 
some little time, and will 
take hold suddenly, put- 
ting the transmission gear 
to severe shocks, brt, like all the rest of 
car mechanism when new, the clutch 
should receive attention, and, indeed, 
very especial attention, as, unless the 
driver is able to depend absolutely on 
his clutch action, he is powerless with 
the exception of the brakes. 

When oil gets on a leather clutch to 
the extent of causing severe slipping, 
nothing beats gasolene for quickly re- 
storing proper conditions, and when the 


Where All Conditions Are Perfect 


reverse fault of over-gripping or fierce- 
ness is experienced, ordinary olive or 
salad oil for some reason or other seems 
to soothe a clutch better than any other 
oil, though castor oil is the popular 
medicine for leather faced clutches. 
The perfect clutch should transmit 
power without shock; it should not slip 
when it is supposed to be driving, and 
should not continue to drive when it 


has been withdrawn. 
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What the Spray Carbureter Must Do 

The theory of a spray carbureter is 
that a nozzle is placed in the suction 
pipe in such a manner that when there 
is a vacuum formed in the pipe by the 
engine sucking at it the gasolene is 
sucked out of the jet and mixes with 
the air. Assuming that the vacuum 
varies, see what effect this has on the air 
and gasolene that flow through the 
pipe. Of corrse, in theory both the 
gasolene and air will vary in proportion 
to the square root of the vacuum at the 
nozzle. Which is equivalent to saying 
that in order to make twice the amount 
of air flow through the air inlet, there 
must be four times the vacuum, and four 
times the vacuum will suck twice the 
amount of gasolene through the nozzle. 
Thus in theory, whether the engine is 
running fast or slow, whether throttled 
or not, the proportion between the gaso- 
lene and air would always be the same. 
In practice there is one point which 
slightly upsets this theory. It is assumed 
that the gasolene is standing exactly at 
the top of the nozzle, whereas this is, of 
course, not the case. As, however, it is 
generally within a sixteenth of an inch 
of doing it, this should not make any 
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perceptible variation in any carbureter 
that is any way near the right size for 
the engine it is working on. Of course, 
the introduction of the throttle-controll- 
ed engine at once made the range over 
which a spray carbureter is required to 
work much greater. In the old days of 
the cut-out governor the engine, when 
working, always used a full charge 
wherever the valves were big enough to 
let it in, and the speed of the engine was 
only varied between very small limits. 
Now, however, most engines are re- 
quired to work over a range of from 150 
revolutions throttled, up to 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute with the throttle full 
open, The consumption of mixture in 
the latter case will be something like 
thirty times that in the former, so that 
the carbureter has to work over a range 
of, say, thirty to one, which vastly alters 
the conditions which the spray car- 
bureter was produced to meet. 


Defined 
“Ask me what the Present automobile 
is,” said the epigrammist. 
“Well, 
sponded. 
“The Present car,” he replied, “is the 
advance agent of the Future one.” 


what?” we obligingly _re- 





Making a Pneumatic Tire 


By George Melrose 


je the ordinary 
man, whirled 
along in an automo- 
bile, literally borne 
along on air, the com- 
plex mechanical proc- 
ess by which two such 
elusive substances as 
rubber and air have 
united as to 
the 
tire without which an 
automobile would be 
almost an impossibility 
or, if not that, certainly 
not so comfortable or 
so speedy, is all a mys- 
tery. Once he has 
classified the pneumatic tire with the 
many other things that to him seem 


mysterious because he has never had 


been so 


form pneumatic 


Fabric Testing 
Machine 


them explained or else has not been ca- 
pable of understanding the explanation, 
your ordinary man limits his knowledge 
of tires to how much they cost him, how 
to repair them and, perhaps, how best 
to protect and care for them. This ends 
the man’s tire knowledge and even he 
will admit it leaves a lot unlearned. 

It is not the intention here to attempt 
to tell a technical story of how from a 
biscuit of rubber and a bale of cotton 
eventually is made a pneumatic tire. To 
do this would take many pages of the 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE, 
even then only defeat the very 
sought for, since the story would be so 
technical as not to be understandable 


and would 


end 


by the ordinary reader and too long for 
him to wade through. To tell the story 
as it should be told an appeal was made 
to the G. & J. Tire Company, who, 
willing as they always are to make 
smooth the path of the automobilist, 
very kindly furnished the accompany 


ing photographs taken in their plant at 
Indianapolis, along with the very com- 
prehensive the various 
processes, inspections, etc., which final- 


narrative of 


ly result in the products of the biscuit 
and the bale being placed on an automo- 
bile in the shape of a perfect pneumatic 
tire. 

The genesis of the future tire is found 
in the torrid zone, chiefly along the 
banks of the mighty Amazon. Here 
are vast forests and almost impenetra- 
ble swamps in which the natives are 
induced to gather the rubber sap, it be- 
ing almost impossible for any other than 
a native to withstand the miasmatic 
conditions of the awful jungle wherein 


The Man Who Makes the Tire 
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AN AISLE IN THE RUBBER DRYING ROOM 


To induce 
this improvident and ignorant native to 
risk his life in the 


precious sap he is taken care of between 


the rubber trees are found. 
gathering of the 


his trips into the jungle by brokers who 
are located at the various ports and 
who buy from him the product of his 
trips into the interior. The plan pur- 
sued by these brokers with the natives 
is closely akin to that practiced in our 
own western wilds where men are 
“grub staked,” i. e., equipped with tools, 
provender, etc., to hunt for gold and 
other precious metals, in return for 


which equipment the capitalist supply- 


ing it receives a certain proportion of 
any finds the prospector may make. 
When the dangers and difficulties, to 
say nothing of the deadliness of this 
rubber gathering is considered and when 
all of it is allied to the shiftlessness and 


ignorance of the natives, it is a wonder 


that even as much rubber as_ finally 


reaches the coast is obtained. Even af- 
ter the rubber has been transported 
from the midst of the forest to the 
banks of the Amazon, it has to travel in 
canoes a distance greater than from the 
headwaters of the 


Gulf of Mexico. 


Mississippi to the 


The natives tap the rubber trees in 


A “ Biscuit,’ 21x 27 Inches, Value §o% 
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much the same manner as maple trees 
are tapped in the United States, and 
the sap is gathered into large vats. The 
end of a long pole is dipped into the 
vats of gummy sap and passed through 
the smoke of a smoldering fire until 
the sap coagulates. This fire is built 
from palm nuts, the smoke of which has 
peculiar qualities that effect the proper 
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curing of the rubber. 
repeated many times, until a large oval 


This operation is 


shaped mass of rubber is collected at 


the end of the pole, made up of hun- 
The 


mass of rubber is then cut open and 


dreds of thin layers of rubber. 


the pole removed, and these halves are 


commonly called “rubber _ biscuits,” 


PNEUMATIC 


TUBES 
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though they look very much more like 
a great coffee bean than they do like 
“the biscuits mother used to make,” as 
the illustration herewith plainly shows. 
On reaching the seaports, these rubber 
and 


are inspected graded 


“Medium” and “Coarse.” Fine 


biscuits 
“Fine,” 
is the best, and is the quality used in 
the manufacture of G & J tires. The 


IN WATER 


rubber found in Africa and South Sea 
Islands, while good for some purposes, 
is not suitable for use in tires. 

The first operation in the rubber fac- 
tory is to place these biscuits in large 
vats of hot water, where they are soak- 
ed for many hours, to slightly soften 
the rubber to facilitate working it. The 
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biscuits then go to the washing ma- 


chines, which are made of two large 
rolls, spirally corrugated, between which 
the rubber is passed many times, with 
The 
spiral corrugations of these rolls give 


water constantly dripping on it. 


the rubber a pebbled, porous appear- 
ance, exposing the greatest possible sur- 
face to the air, and at the same time 
their employment removes all grit and 
dirt from the rubber and puts it into 
the form of long, thin sheets, tough and 
vibrant. 

The sheets of rubber are now sent to 
the dry room, where a_ temperature 
equivalent to normal summer heat is 
constantly maintained. The 
there hung poles for 
months, until every vestige of moisture 
has evaporated. 


rubber is 
over several 
To obtain proper re- 
sults, it is necessary for rubber to be 
thoroughly dried before it is used. This 


Tires in the Platens Ready for Pressure 
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fact makes it necessary to carry at all 
times an immense quantity of crude rub- 
ber, in order to maintain an ample sup- 
ply of well dried stock. 

Heat alone will not vulcanize rubber. 
It is necessary to add sulphur, which, 
when subjected to heat, produces a sul- 
phuric gas, effecting what is termed 
vulcanization, giving the rubber the re- 
quired body and fiber. 


In addition to 
sulphur, other ingredients are frequent- 


ly necessary, these ingredients being 
varied in accordance with the purpose 
for which the rubber is to be used. In 
the compounding department, exact 
amounts of rubber, sulphur and the 
other necessary materials are measured 
out and the “batch,” as it is termed, is 
sent to the mixing 


mills, which are 
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large, smooth-surfaced rolls, capable of 
being heated with steam, or cooled with 
water, at will. The rubber is worked 
between these rolls until it becomes soft 
and tacky, when the other ingredients 
are added, and the mixing, or kneading, 
process is continued until a perfect dis- 
tribution of the materials has been ef- 
fected. The mills require such a great 
amount of power that they are all on 
an 8-inch line shaft, having direct con- 
nection with the engine. 

Calendering is the next process to 
which the rubber is subjected. Two types 
The stock cal- 
enders are used for sheeting the rub- 
ber to any predetermined thickness, 
these calenders being equipped with cir- 


of calenders are used. 
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cular knives, which cut the stock to 
any desired width. The friction calenders 
are employed to coat the fabric with rub- 
ber and to force the meshes of the fabric 
full of rubber, producing what is techni- 
cally termed “frictioned fabric.” This is 
accomplished by passing a roll of fabric 
between the rolls of the calenders, one 
of which runs at different speed from 
the others, thus working the rubber 
thoroughly into the meshes of the fab- 
ric. The fabrics are woven specially to 
designs which have been adopted after 
years of study of tire construction, the 
finest Sea Island cotton being exclu- 
sively used in the weaving of the fabric. 
Small pieces are cut from every roll of 
fabric and subjected to a breaking test 
of two hundred and fifty pounds per 
square inch in each layer of fabric. Ev- 
ery roll of fabric, before being used, 
is passed slowly over a heated roll, to 


expel any slight dampness that may 
lurk in it, since the fabric must be per- 
fectly dry to work properly. The rub- 
ber in the meshes of the fabric, pro- 
duced by frictioning, acts like rivets 
would do in uniting the several layers 
of fabric in the complete tire, making 
the entire construction of the finished 
tire eventually a compact and homoge- 
neous mass. 

An automobile tire is built on a steel 
core. Between the several layers of fab- 
ric are coatings of rubber. The fabric 
is so applied that, in service, each lay- 
er carries its full share of the strain 
throughout the tire. When the tire 
leaves the builder’s hands it goes to the 
press room, where it is placed (with the 
steel core, or center, still within it) in 
a large two-piece mold. This mold is 
then placed between the platens of one 
of the steam presses and subjected to 
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tons of hydraulic pressure. The platens 
of the presses are hollow, and are heat- 
ed by steam. Inspectors are employed, 
whose sole business it is to see that a 
uniform 


is maintained, and that 
the tires are removed at exactly the 


heat 


proper moment, since upon this depends 
much of the tire’s future usefulness or 
failure. 


Only selected, fine Para rubber is 


used in the inner tubes, which are built 


on metal mandrels in such a way as 
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The tubes, 
when they come from the mandrels, are 


to produce seamless tubes. 


wrapped in dampened cloths, placed in 
large vulcanizers and cured in the open 
steam there. When the tubes come 
from the vulcanizer, the ends are joined 
in a telescopic fashion, and vulcanized 
by a special process. Every tube is 
tested under inflation, in a vat of water, 
before leaving the department. 

Each tire bears private marks, indi- 
cating every workman who has assist- 
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A careful record 
is made, and the workmen receive cards 


ed in its production. 


reporting the class of work they have 
done during the week. No self-respect- 
ing workman wishes to see such a rec- 
ord a bad one, so the result is that all 
The 


system of rigid inspection everywhere 


strive earnestly for perfection. 


in force plays an important part in 
maintaining factory discipline, and in 
producing tires of high quality, but as 
was stated in the beginning of this ar- 


THE TUBES 


the factory 


ever appreciate how long and tedious 


ticle very few outside of 
are the many operations necessary to 
turn out so apparently simple a thing as 


a pneumatic tire. 


"Deed He Would 

“Nobody ain’t 
Uncle Eben. “Ef I was rich enough 
to hab an automobile, I reckon I'd get 
lonesome 


neber satisfy,” said 


an’ wish it 
so’s I could talk to it.” 


were a mule, 
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> ae may be pretty sure that with 

the abandonment of the automo- 
bile by John Wanamaker for some time 
to come passes the automobile from the 
Where 
John Wanamaker has got enough, few, 
indeed, are the department store con- 
cerns which will dare to think they may 
succeed where he has failed. To te!l you 
the truth, I often wondered at so 
shrewd a man as Wanamaker ever hav- 
ing entered the automobile field. There 
is to me something so incongruous in 
the automobile keeping its selling com- 
pany with a baby car- 
riage, a rowboat and 
a package of 
pins. 


realm of the bargain counter. 


AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENT 


FIRST AMSLE 


. 


hair 
Usually it is a ' 
man who buys an au- a 


t 
tomobile, and when 


he is going to two or 
three thousand dollars for it or 
anything else he rarely, very rarely, 
I should say, goes to a dry goods store 
A woman, perhaps, 


blow in 


for the purpose. 
might do such a thing, because her 
training is that the big department 
stores are prepared to supply any and 
all of her wants, but just imagine trying 
to build up any sort of a profitable busi- 
ness in the automobile line with the bulk 
women! 


of your Goodness 


knows it’s 


patrons 


hard enough and tough 
enough trying to do this with men, but 
with women—oh, Lord! 

I was passing through Wanamaker’s 
automobile department one day when a 
rather portly, seemingly prosperous 
man was making a kick which fairly 
shook the walls. I stopped, as I knew 


the clerk, and overheard the whole 


story, and perhaps it will best illustrate 
why John Wanamaker has concluded 
to let some one else sell automobiles. 
It came out in the course of the fuss the 
plethoric gentleman was making that he 
had dropped into Wanamaker’s one af- 
ternoon and bought an automobile. The 
car had been delivered him and for a 
while ran as fine as silk, then it gradu 
ally got worse and worse, until finally 
it was almost a wreck. Wanamaker 
sent a man up to find out what was the 
matter and soon discovered that the 
fleshy gentleman had been running the 

car without any lub 
not know- 
apparently that 
anything of the kind 
needed. The 

clerk told him this 
and endeavored to show him that the 
fault was not one Wanamaker could be 
held responsible for, but the man only 
growled the more and finally said: “My 
wife spends between $10,000 and $12,- 
000 a year in this store, and if she’s get- 
ting treated in her purchases like I am 
in mine I shall see to it that she goes 
somewhere else in future.” The threat 
went and I imagine Wanamaker re- 
placed the damaged parts without charg- 
ing for them, deciding it was better to 


CLOTHES PINS 
TUBS, WRINGEOS 
SCRUBBING CDs 
SEcOmo Arise 


rication, 
ing 


was 


do this than to lose the wife’s patronage. 
As this was probably one of many other 
similar experiences, it is not at all diffi- 
cult for anyone to understand why so 
great a merchant as John Wanamaker 
has concluded that so far as the dry 
goods business is concerned there is no 
profit in trying to wed it to the auto- 
mobile business. 
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ERHAPS no one thing has done 
so much to attach to the automo- 
bile the very undesirable reputation of 
being a locomotive upon the highway 
as the use of high-powered search lights 
by a comparatively few enthusiasts has. 
It cannot be denied that the appearance 
of one of these disfigurements upon a 
car has come to be accepted as the al- 
most unvarying badge of a novice or of 
a scorcher, either of whom is a danger 
unto all other users of the highways 
and a positive detriment to the automo- 
bile in its efforts to win toleration from 
the public. If a man uses an automo- 
bile in a manner to conform with the 
laws of the land, as well as those of 
common sense and decency, he has ab- 
solutely no need to blaze his way with a 
light so powerful as to blind every 
other user of the roads over which he 
is traveling, and I| believe if the ques- 
tion was ever brought up in a court of 
law that this would be the decision. 
Standing at the Fifty-ninth street en- 
trance to Central Park on a recent Sat- 
urday afternoon I counted thirty-six 
high-priced and high-powered cars and 
not a single one of them carried a 
search light, though it was manifest 
from the value of the cars that their 
owners were not deterred from placing 
search lights upon the cars by anything 
else than a certainty that the big brass 
drums were no longer considered either 
good form or an advisable detraction 
from the appearance of the vehicle. 
When a car is equipped with a couple 
of acetylene phare type and 
in addition carries a brace of Dietz-like 


lamps 
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oil lamps, it has met every requirement 


of safety, correct equipment and good 
form. The addition of the big brass 
drum search light makes the car look 
like some sort of a circus wagon and 
at once stamps its owner as being an 
eligible to that rapidly dwindling class 
which rushed into automobiling solely 
because it imagined that a big red motor 
car supplied with an overdose of brass 
trimmings and a multitude of added 
fitments like search lights, baskets, etc., 
in connection with a plentitude of 
weird clothing, all combined to act as 
an immediate passport into that charm- 
ed circle which so gladly lets go its 
fifteen hundreds of dollars for the 
printed record of its fads and fancies. 
The real facts are that the best people, 
and the ones whose leadership is sure 
in the end to be followed, have studi- 
ously refrained from making their cars 
conspicuous by anything bordering upon 
the grotesque, and exaggeration such as 
this search light habit was the most 
brazen and shining example of. 


“Legere” is a French word, which, 
since its adaptation to automobiles, has 
acquired a meaning differing widely 
from its original one. “Light,” “nim- 
ble,” “quick-witted” are some of the 
definitions given by the dictionaries; but 
it is now generally applied to a car of 
medium power and weight. 


A combined igniter and exhaust valve 
is the subject of an English invention. 
The valve is made with a hollow stem, 
opening through the valve head into the 
combustion space. The heat of the ex- 
haust gases is expected to be sufficient 
to raise the temperature of the “tube” to 
a point where ignition will occur at the 
proper time, and if it does the lucky 
inventor will have made his fortune in 
short order. 
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NTIRELY too often to make the 
allegement to the contrary of 

any value figures do lie, still there are 
occasions and figures, too, wherein the 
truth is shown by figures in such a con- 
vincing fashion as to leave absolutely 
no room for questioning. The records 
of the tax collector are the most re- 
liable of the truthful figures, since it is 
a certainty that no man dodges the tax 
collector if the collector can prevent it, 
and none pays a tax if he can avoid it, 
so those whose names finally appear on 
the collector’s list may be accepted as 
being exactly what they purport to be. 
Consequently when the tax collectors of 
the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Isl- 
District 
show that for the first six months of 


and, Maine and of Columbia 
1905, i. e., from January 1 to July 1, I1,- 
733 automobiles have been registered in 
these States, it is as certain as anything 
well can be that there have been at least 
that many purchasers of automobiles in 
less than a dozen States in the Union, 
with the entire West unreported. Safe 
I think it would be to put the new own- 
ers of automobiles in the entire country 
at 25,000 for the six months, which cer- 
tainly is a showing which can hold forth 
little encouragement to that fast dwind- 
ling minority who still feebly cry “Fad!” 
whenever the automobile is mentioned. 

If we accept the States named as fairly 
representative of the average, save in 
the one question as to the ownership of 
imported cars, which is practically con- 
fined to these States, a study of license 
and tax lists of the States above brings 
to light some strange facts. For ex- 
ample, who would think with practically 
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only one maker of steam vehicles in the 


market that almost 10 per cent., 1,407 


to be exact, of these 11,733 automobiles 
are propelled by steam? Or, again, that 
there are eighty-four different makes of 
American cars in this 11,733? Stranger 
still it seems to me is the record which 
shows that there is exactly the same 


number of steam and of electric manu- 
facturers represented, there being ten of 
each. Twenty-six foreign makers sup- 
plied 597 of the 11,733 cars of the gaso- 
lene type solely, while the American 
manufacturers are responsible for 9,153 
gasolene, 1,407 steam and 576 electric 
cars. You can twist these figures as 
you will, but I'll be blamed if I can see 
how you can distort them into anything 
but the most convincing of arguments 
in favor of the growth, the permanency 
and the popularity of the automobile, 
and in the arrival of the day when for 
once a prophet is with honor in his own 
country, with the result that the Ameri- 
can automobile is by the vast majority 
of the American people deemed the best 
automobile for the American people. 


c= aD 2 


ws 


NE thing more which astonished 

me in studying this list of 11,733 
vehicles was the very limited number 
of motor cycles which were shown in 
the list. Barely 700 of these little cocky 
travelers are recorded as belonging to 
the citizens of the States as 
follow: New York 209, New Jer- 
sey 193, "Connecticut 117, Massachu- 
setts 64, District of Columbia 38, New 
Hampshire 29, Pennsylvania 19, Ver- 
mont 16, Maine 11 and Rhode Island 
4. There was a time when I, in my 


various 


great wisdom, thought the motor cycle 
was going to be the poor man’s auto- 
mobile, but apparently there are fewer 
poor men than I had thought, or else 
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the poor man prefers to walk rather 
than to take chances on this skittish, 
small half-brother of the automobile. 
For whatever the cause may be, the 
fact remains that the motor cycle has 
not caught on as the automobile has. 
Why this has been is not easily ex- 
plained, for aside from any mere ques- 
tion of cheapness the motor driven cy- 
cle has a distinct province which should 
gain for it a much greater popularity 
than seven per cent. of those who go in 
for automobiling with the four wheeler. 
Among other reasons I have thought 
which might account for this very ap- 
parent lack of the motor cycle’s vogue 
is that it is primarily a selfish, solus 
sort of thing and one which from its 
very nature, construction, etc., does not 
and will not attract the fair sex whose 
favor has done more than any other 
one thing to make the automobile both 
popular and fashionable, which, by the 
by, is not always one and _ the 


thing. 


Same 


ahaa with the home market 
possibilities recalls to me a letter I 
received from an old cowboy friend of 
mine recently, who I have not seen since 
he and I punched cattle together in the 
wilds of the Panhandle, now the thriving 
territory of Oklahoma, thirty years ago. 
The part of his letter which bears par- 
ticularly on this question is as follows: 

“T have just returned from a tour of 
our old range in western Texas, and as it 
is my custom to make that belt at least 
twice every year it comes easy for me 
to note progress. No man who has not 
visited it in recent months can even 
surmise the great change brought about 


in ranch life by the automobile. Why, 
the latter has now brought points more 
than a hundred miles distant from the 
railways into the closest possible touch 
with civilization. 
of travel for cayuse between distant 
ranches and railway 


What used to be days 
stations is now 
merely a matter of a very few hours. 
“Nearly all the ranchmen own their 
automobiles, and you can see them skim- 
ming the broad prairie in every direc- 
tion, at times frightening the jack rab- 
bits and the coyotes and striking con- 
sternation to the hearts of hoot owls and 
the rattlesnakes. 
the cowboy, as we knew him, has almost 


With the passing of 


come the passing of the cow pony, too, 
for on several big ranches I actually 
saw men in automobiles rounding up 
the cattle. As you will remember, for 
the most part the country in the great 
ranching region of Texas is level or 
slightly rolling, making the finest place 
inthe world forthe automobile. All along 
the Southern Pacific to the west and 
the Texas and Pacific and Fort Worth 
and Denver railroads dozens of automo- 
biles are to be seen from car windows 
standing at stations where the buggy 
and the ranch wagon used to be, and all 
this brings one to the point. I’m getting 
a bit too heavy, too lazy and I reckon 
too old to do what I used to do in the 
saddle, so I reckon I'll have to follow 
your lead and take to the mesquite in a 
choo choo car. What’s the best one for 
me to buy, what'll it cost and when can 
I get it after I send for it?” 


It is well to remember that in the case 
of large high-powered cars which are 
run every day of the week, part of one 
day should be set aside solely for the 
purposes of adjusting the engine, gen- 
eral overhauling, etc. If this plan was 
always adhered to, we should not see so 
many cars drawn up by the road-side 
having trivial adjustments effected. 
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AM sure that it will come as pleas- 
ant news to most automobilists 

that the report that Augustus Post is 
to cease his official connection with au- 
tomobile touring is not correct. No 
man is more enthusiastic in touring than 
Mr. Post, none has done more to en- 
courage others to tour both by precept 
and preachment than Mr. Post. No 
fair weather tourist has Mr. Post been, 
through good weather and bad, over 
fine roads and foul ones, Mr. Post has 
driven uncomplainingly and successfully, 
Practically to-day Mr. Post knows more 
about touring in this country than any 
other man. As Mr. Post devotes very 
near all of his time to this very com- 
mendable form of motoring, and gladly 
shares with those who consult him any 
knowledge he may have gained as a 
result of his wide and varied experi- 
ence, his withdrawal from active con- 
trol and participation in touring would 
be a distinct loss and his doing so would 
leave a vacancy which I can see no way 
of filling. For all this and because he 
is a man such as the sport can never be 
lucky enough to have all it needs, | 
am sincerely glad, as I know all other 
real well-wishers of the automobile are, 
that once again Rumor has proven her- 
self to be “a lying jade” and as one re- 


sult of her being so we are not to lose 
Mr. Post. 
wr the Almanac of Automo- 
biling comes to be written, and 
as we have an automobile everything 
else the almanac must be close at hand, 
I would like to make a suggestion to 
the compilers of the new work. In 
two places, say around January and July, 
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let this occupy a prominent place in the 
forecasts: “About this time look out 
for Mr. Edison’s semi-annual announce- 
ment the perfecting and 
completing of his semi-annually prom- 
ised and announced automobile revolu- 
tionizing storage battery.” As this Edi- 
son proclamation is now a well recog- 
nized performance each six months in 
automobiling, of course no almanac, 
even with the name of automobile on it, 
could for a single instant be looked upon 
as up to date if it did not place this bat- 
tery announcement among the regular 
fixtures of the year. Naturally, there 
are scoffers who pretend to believe that 
this battery is more of a dream affair 


concerning 


than a storage one, but such disbelievers 
are only ignorant scoffers at the great. 
They point out in support of their dis- 
belief that for several years Mr. Edison 
has made the self-same announcement 
of the battery’s perfecting, and that de- 
spite this the wizard still takes his au- 
tomobile rides entirely in steam or gaso- 
lene powered vehicles, but I say unto 
you that this is mere quibbling and 
geniuses are not to be judged by any 
hard and fast rule of the Missouri type, 
wherein they must show the doubters 
before they believe. No, indeed, when 
a genius talks you must believe him un- 
questioningly, no matter if horse sense, 
a thing geniuses never burdened 
with, convinces you that what the gen- 


are 


ius says is only perfervid atmosphere ten 
times overheated. Personally, if it wasn’t 
for the chance it gives me to write a bit 
of “filler” each six months I'll be blam- 
ed if I wouldn’t join the Edison disbe- 
lievers myself, but as it is—well, what’s 
the use of saying any more! 


“By George, that Mrs. Ka Flippe is 
a stunning woman, isn’t she?” 

“T should think so. She hit me with 
her automobile the other day and it 
was three hours before I woke up.” 
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HEN I indulged in such frivolities 
I was taught that kissing goes 
by favor. It may have done so a long 
time ago, but it don’t do so any more. 
You can’t get the automobile advertiser, 
for example, to bestow the favor of his 
patronage only upon those who show 
some inclination to reciprocate in kind. 
Take up the New York Herald any day 
and you will find it carrying more auto- 
mobile advertisements than all the other 
New York dailies combined, and yet I'll 
defy you to find a paper which has dealt 
the American-made motor car harder 
and more damaging blows than this 
same paper. Of course, the Times and 
the World are running a dead heat for 
first honors in automobile hammer- 
ing, but the animus of their attacks is 
so patent that it offsets the effect these 
papers’ allegements might otherwise 
have. But when the Herald takes a hand 
it does the deed scientifically, for while 
its two contemporaries attack with the 
bludgeon and the axe, the Herald uses 
the scalpel. As a splendid sample of the 
Herald’s knifing, take this from the issue 
of August 6: 

“One of the attractive features of the 
automobile business is that when a cus- 
tomer once takes a machine to the re- 
pair shops he usually afterward has to 
keep it there almost constantly.” 

Can you beat this either in its compo- 
sition or its untruthfulness ? 


HEN “racing” comes to mean the 
killing of people for the gratifi- 
cation of those misguided individuals 


who are always ready to pay their 
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money in hopes of seeing some one 
maimed or killed, it seems to me that 
such “racing” is one of the most unfor- 
tunate of the many things automobiling 
has been called to stand for by its 
friends. Sport we all love, and risk there- 
in up to a certain point adds to its at- 
tractiveness, but when it comes to track 
“racing,” such as we have already had 
entirely much of, I 
that neither sport, 
nor profit in it. Surely 
are really 
and 


too believe 


there is wisdom 
those who 
the 
automobile 
should be the very last to sanction or 
encourage anything which would add to 
the popular belief that the automobile 
is both a deadly and a dangerous thing. 


interested in wel- 


fare future of the 


When the daily papers contain great 
scare-head stories telling how this ex- 
pert driver and that has either killed 
himself or some innocent onlooker while 
“racing” on a track, can you really 
blame those who read the stories if they 
argue that when even the most expert 
of drivers cannot save their own lives 
when speeding, that there is small hopes 
for the ordinary man, whether automo- 
bilist or not, escaping? Road contests, 
when they can be held within the re- 
quirements of the law, are excellent 
things in every way. Such events prove 
conclusively that the automobile is a 
swift and upon the 
highways, where alone it was designed 
and made to run, but when the attempt 


safe conveyance 


is made to make the motor vehicle a 
mere catch-penny affair upon which men 
risk their lives for the few dollars they 
may earn thereby, I know that the result 
is an injury to all concerned and I be- 
lieve the time to stop such affairs has 
long been here. Will the friends of the 


automobile do this or will they wait as 


they usually do for the enemies of the 
car to put a quietus upon the practice 
and then cry “Persecution!” 

THE OUTSIDER. 
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AID my first deposit on a $3,200 
touring car last week. I have 
always had a longing for something of 
this kind, but my chance for owning 
such a car never seemed to get past the 
longing stage until I read this adver- 
tisement in a daily paper: 

No cash required to secure $3.200 touring car; send 
six cents in stamps for particulais. The Mercantile 
Crokers, Brooklyn 

At last here was a chance for me to 
get just the car I most wanted at just 
the price I was most able to pay. 
Think of it, only six cents was all it 
cost me to learn the wonderful secret 
of how to get one of the best automo- 
biles made for “no cash.” I counted 
up my hard-earned savings, found they 
were of the required size, took six of the 
golden brown coins called for in the 
advertisement, exchanged them for 
postage stamps and sent them to Brook- 
lyn. Then I waited for the automobile, 
because I had made up my mind to take 
the car just as sure as shooting, if my 
taking it did not call for someone else 
taking $3,199.94 more of my money. 
Well, I got it; that is, I got the informa- 
tion of how “to secure a $3,200 tour- 
ing car” with “no cash.” If you 
want to have my chance I'll pass it over 
to you free of all cost, notwithstanding 
the fact that I have paid my first in- 
stalment of six cents on the car. Here 
it is in part: 

“The Mercantile Joker contains val- 


uable reference features necessary to 
every business house in every line of 
trade throughout the world. Because 
of these valuable reference features 
The Mercantile Joker is the best ad- 
vertisiny medium that can possibly be 
secured to reach these business houses. 
To more quickly secure universal pat- 
ronage, we make you the following of- 
fer: 

“For every five dollars’ ($5.00) worth 
of subscription or advertising you se- 
cure for us from finaricially responsible 
business houses, we will pay you fifty 
cents (50c.) In addition to this cash 
commission, if the total business secured 
prior to Oct. 15, 1905, by all those ac- 
cepting this offer, amounts to five thou- 
sand dollars or more, with at least 25 
per cent. of the amount secured repre- 
senting subscriptions, we will deliver 
free of expense to the address of the 
person or persons receiving the award 
or awards, the automobile or automo- 
biles they are entitled to. 

“If total amounts to $5,000 the 
person having secured the highest per- 
centage of the total business turned in, 
gets a Model B Improved Motor 
Car, value $750. If total amounts 
to $8,000 the above offer is void, and 
the person with the highest percentage 
gets a Model D Touring Car, val- 
ue $1,600. If total amounts to $16,000 
the above offers are void, and the per- 
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son with the highest percentage se- 
cures a Type 7 Touring Car, value 
$3,200. If total amounts to $21,000 
the above offers are void and the 
person with the highest percentage 
secures a Type 7 Touring Car, 
value $3,200; and the second highest 
a Model B, value $750. 

“Please remember there is no stipu- 
lated amount of business that you must 
get. It all depends on how many work 
under this offer. The only stipulation 
is as to the total amount of business 
turned in by all. 

“The person securing the $3,200 —— 
touring car might only need $500 
worth of business to secure it, or sev- 
eral times that amount. This offer is 
open to man, woman or child, with the 
hope that particularly some of the fair 
sex will show their ability to turn in 
some business. 

“If you desire to be sure of securing 
a $3,000 touring car and will con- 
sent to waive your cash commission, 
the car is yours if you turn in the fol- 
lowing: 633 yearly subscriptions and 
the following advertising of financially 
responsible business houses: four year- 
ly contracts for one page each, or 
eleven yearly contracts for one column 
(1-3 page) each or the equivalent in 
more contracts for less space or less 
time. If you find that you cannot turn 
in enough business to be sure of secur- 
ing a touring car and will be con- 
tent with a car of the same make, only 
not quite so fast and you will waive 
your cash commission, we will give you 
a Model D, value $1,600, for 297 
yearly subscriptions and the following 
advertising: Two yearly contracts of 
one page each, or yearly contracts (1 
column) 1-3 page each, or the equiva- 
lent in more contracts for less space or 
less time. 




















“Still easier—if you consent to waive 
your cash commission—we will give 








you a Model B Improved, value 
$750, for the following: 167 yearly 
subscriptions and the following adver- 
tising: One yearly contract for one 
page and one yearly contract for one 
column (1-3 page), or two yearly con- 
tracts for two columns (2-3 page), or 
the equivalent in more contracts for 
less space or less time.” 

Really, after reading the above it 
seems so easy to get a first-class auto- 
mobile for nothing that I really don’t 
know how anyone can afford to walk. 
At first I thought the various proposi- 
tions savored of jug-handled schemes in 
which the handles were firmly grasped 
by the Brooklyn originators of them, 
but at the close of the letter I was as- 
sured by its writer that “this is abso- 
lutely a business proposition and con- 
tains no chance or scheme.” I recog- 
nize this as being an exact statement, 
the proposition does not contain any 
“chance or scheme” for yours truly. 
But what do you think of the stupend- 
ous gall of the originators of this im- 
possible get-rich-quick-and-an-automo- 
bile-at-the-same-time scheme, eh? 

About all the amateur improvers of 
the motor car accomplish is to straighten 
and extend the road to nowhere. 





Laying aside any chagrin that it is 
but natural some of the other partici- 
pants in the Glidden Tour may have 
had at not winning premier honors in 
the event, I am sure no one will be- 
grudge Percy Pierce the honors he has 
fairly and squarely won ia being award- 
ed first place in the first competition 
for the Glidden Cup. Most of the en- 
trants in this affair appeared to take the 
affair as a sort of hurrah trip across 
country with the additional spice of see- 
ing who could land first in each control. 
This sort of a performance may have 
been many things, but it certainly was 
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not touring, nor did it redound to the 
credit of those foolish enough to in- 
dulge in it nor to the credit of automo- 
biling which I take it was one of the 
reasons why the cup was offered for 


competition. Carrying two trunks, 
three suit cases and five passengers, 


Mr. Pierce’s car, a Great Arrow, built 
by him, weighed, all on, 4,280 pounds, 
despite which it made a perfect score, 
meeting every one of the many require- 
ments imposed upon it by the cup con- 
ditions. I am glad for Mr. Pierce’s sake 
that he won, I am equally as glad for the 
American automobile’s sake that a car 
made and designed in this country and 
driven by an American should have 
beaten all comers at the game which 
after all is the true test of an automo- 
bile. If I were the owner of an automo- 
bile, to say nothing of the builder there- 
of, I’d feel fifty times prouder of having 
it said of my car that it won out in a 
performance like,this than I would if it 
had won half a dozen races. Mr. Pierce 
is deserving of all the congratulations 
I am sure he has received, and though 
in tendering him mine, I may be a little 
bit late, they are none the less sincere, 
I can assure him. 





It is easy to say wise things, but to 
do them—that’s another matter. 


Undoubtedly there would be very 
many more users of solid rubber tires, 
especially on commercial vehicles, if 
there was any satisfactory way of fast- 
Unfortun- 
ately the ordinary fastening, if it holds 
the tire in place, usually tears it so that 
in the end the tire not only leaves the 
In what 
looks like a satisfactory solution of the 
whole problem the Noiseless Car & 
Car Wheel Co., of 360 West 125th 
street, New York, have brought out 


ening the tires to the rims. 


felloe, but is ruined as well. 


the device shown in the cut herewith. 
Tomassek & the 
patentees of the device, have this to. 


Messrs. Sampers, 
say of its need and practicability: 

“Actual demonstrated’ 
that there is comparatively no wear to 
that have 
been in use under heavy loads at high 


service has 


rubber; solid rubber tires 
speed have shown but slight effect of 
wear on their face at the expiration of 
long periods of service. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the average life of solid 
rubber tires does not extend beyond a 
few years, because the usual methods 
used in fastening such the 
wheels do not prevent the rubber from 
tearing out at its 
result, tires 
their 


tires to 


base. As a 
which are 


surface 


perfect on 
have to be 
this 


running 


discarded because of destruc- 
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tion at the poizt. In 
consequence of this, the employment of 


solid rubber tires has been expensive; 


fastening 


a fact which has discouraged their use 
to a very great extent. 

“The cut shows our method of fast- 
ening rubber tires, which absolutely 
obviates the possibility of creeping and 
tearing of the rubber material. The 
device consists of a holding ring with 
alternate with 
threaded bolt-holes to receive bolts for 


openings supplied 


fastening the completed tire to the 
felloe. 
rubber 


This device is moulded into the 
of the tire at a suf- 
ficiently removed from the tire’s base 
to provide a cushion effect; it is per- 


distance 


fectly imbedded and anchored, form- 
ing a solid body that will readily re- 
sist any strain that may be met in its 
field of use, and we are confident of the 
great value of this 
which is certain to increase the use of 


improvement, 


solid rubber tires and to prolong their 
lasting qualities to a period governed 
only by the natural life of rubber it- 
self, at the same time lessening the 
cost considerably.” 


Prevention is a mighty sight better 
than cure, and because I know that this 
is so I am greatly taken with that origi- 
nal idea of the Jones Speedometer peo- 
ple, wherein they affix an ornamental 
brass disk to all cars equipped with one 
of their instruments warning the police 
not to indulge in any guesswork when 
arresting the owner of that particular 
car for unlawful speeding, since he, on 
account of the accurate little speedome- 
ter he carries, is in a far better position 
than the policeman to know just exactly 
how fast his car is traveling. I never 
believed in making myself a traveling 
billboard for hotels, baggage transfer 
companies and the like as some people 
do. In fact, | looked on it as a piece of 
unwarrantable impert.nence for these 
people to plaster their advertisements 
on my belongings after | had paid them 
what they demanded, but in the case of 
this Jones disk it is such an artistic little 
affair and so certain to be of consider- 
able benefit to all car owners as a pre- 
ventive of 


arrest, that no one who 


values either his comfort or his safety 


from police annoyance can really quite 


afford to have his car without this or- 
nament whatever other he may elect to 
do away with to permit of his carrying it. 
Should, by accident, gasolene catch 
fire, the most effective way to extinguish 
it is to stop the access of air to the com- 
bustible, i. e., smother the flame. Since 
gasolene is lighter than water, it will 
float on the surface of the latter, and 
any attempt to extinguish it with water 
usually results in spreading the flame. 
It is therefore advisable to have a supply 
of sand near at hand in the garage, 
which can be thrown on the burning 
gasolene. Aqua ammonia is also a good 
extinguisher of gasolene fires, and a 
large bottle of it dashed upon the floor 
of a will 


quite a stubborn blaze. 


motor-house often put out 





